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Any American Boy May Be President one of These Days and These: Promising 
Young Officials of the Playground City of the Mingo Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Mingo, Ohio, Are Getting Good Training for 
Citizenship Either in Office or Out 

















Educational Dramatics Conducted by the Oakland, California, Recreation Department, Scene from The Three 
Wishes, given by the Allendale School 
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The World at Play 


A Real Community Christmas Tree in 
Brockton.—The community Christmas tree in 
Brockton, Massachusetts, last year was an ex- 
ample of effective cooperation on the part of 
many different groups. The president of one 
of the leading firms of merchants furnished the 
tree. It was set up by the Building Trades 
Council and a firm of contractors free of charge. 
The red, green and white lights were furnished 
by the Edison Light Company. Long festoons 
of pop-corn were supplied by the schoolchildren. 
The leading music instructor led the chorus 
which was made up of five hundred singers, 
many of them members of church choirs. Trucks 
were furnished by industrial concerns to convey 
the carolers to different parts of the city. 


Iron Plant Employees Help Santa Claus 
in Spare Time.—A feature of the Christmas 
entertainment given by some 800 employees of 
a big iron plant last year was the distribution 
among the children of hundreds of toys which 
had been constructed in the carpenter shop of the 
plant. Last winter was, you remember, a winter 
of business depression and many idle days for 
workers. This particular plant was operating 
on a three-day-week schedule. Several weeks 
before Christmas the management called to- 
gether representative workmen and asked if the 
men would like to spend some of their free time 
making toys for the poor children of the city. 
The response to this suggestion was enthusiastic. 
Some of the men spent all their free days during 
those weeks acting as assistant to Santa Claus. 

Such toys as were produced would be difficult 
to match in the biggest toy factories. One hun- 
dred flexible-steering sleds of heavy timber with 
malleable iron runners, 100 coaster wagons 
built for the hardest usage and 100 hobby-horses 
were some of the products of this toy shop. 

Inspired by the example of the men, the girls 
of the factory decided that they were going to 
help Santa Claus over a hard Christmas, too. 


They proceeded to buy hundreds of dolls and 
dress them in their spare time. 

When the job of making toys was about half 
completed, the management of the plant an- 
nounced that before the toys were given away 
to poor children the men were to have first 
choice for their own families. 

Needless to say there was much more Christ- 
mas joy in that city then there would have been 
in a winter of hard times had not so many work- 
ing men and women helped Santa Claus out. 


Firemen Act as Santa Claus.—Many fami- 
lies approached Christmas of 1921 with a rather 
somber feeling. Not in many a year have people 
had so little to spend on making Christmas for 
their children. In Hoboken, New Jersey, thanks 
to the firemen, Santa Claus had enough to go 
around to all the children. 


These public servants secured the names of 
needy children from the Board of Education, 
raised $5000 and provided Christmas trees in 
the fire stations in various sections of the city. 
They enlisted the help of the city director of 
recreation in selecting the gifts and he demon- 
strated his expert knowldge of what children 
like. There were performing bears, kiddie cars, 
dolls of every description and Noah’s Arks; 
there were old favorite toys and up to the minute 
mechanical toys; there were gifts for every age 
and every taste. 

The children in hospitals and orphanages were 
not overlooked by the fireman-Santa Claus who 
brought Christmas cheer and Christmas toys 
to those who could not come to the fire station 
trees. 


Two Cities Enlarge Their Christmas Cele- 
brations.—For several years the people of Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, lave gathered in front of the 
City Hall on Christmas Eve to sing carols around 
the Christmas tree. In 1921 they expanded the 
program and sang carols all over the city. ‘The 
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singers were organized by districts, the church 
choirs taking the lead. Every house which dis- 
played a lighted candle in the window was 
serenaded by the district band of carolers. 
Wheeling, West Virginia, had four Christmas 
trees in 1921, one in each of the four districts 
in the city. A simple celebration including the 
singing of carols was held around each tree. 


Are You Calling on the American Legion to 
Help?—From the Community Service execu- 
tive of Plymouth, Massachusetts comes the an- 
nouncement that the American Legion is install- 
ing at five schools the equipment necessary for 
holding the Athletic Badge Tests of the Play 
ground and Recreation Association of Aimerica. 

If you are not securing the help of the Legion 
post of your community in furthering the re- 
creational interests of the boys and girls of the 
city, you are missing a great opportunity. 


Juvenile Delinquency Facts from St. Louis.— 
The following extract from the report made by 
the Superindent of Recreation of St. Louis, 
Mo., for the year 1921-22, will be of particular 
interest to playground workers: 

“An interesting test was made relative to the 
effectiveness of a playground in reducing juvenile 
delinquency. A comparison of the number of 
juvenile delinquents in the effective area of every 
playground in St. Louis in 1917, with the number 
of delinquents in 1921 in the same respective 
area, showed a decrease of 50%. In the four 
playgrounds established in 1916 the number of 
juvenile delinquents in 1917 in their respective 
undeveloped playground area, as compared with 
the same area in 1921 (three years after the 
establishment of the playgrounds), shows a de- 
crease in every instance of 75 per cent.” 


Motion Picture Book Week.—In connection 
with the Fourth Annual Children’s Book Week, 
November 12-18, a Motion Picture Book Week 
is being launched by the National Committee for 
Better Films. This Committee has prepared a 
list of 109 good films, based on approved 
literature, suitable for children up to 18 years of 
age, which has been sent to exhibitors, libraries, 
women’s clubs, school superintendents and 
parent-teacher associations. The pictures in- 
clude Little Lord Fauntleroy, Penrod, Black 
Beauty, Les Miserables and other interesting 
films and all will be available during this week 
of November 12-18. The list gives the company, 


reels, literary source, description, and “star.” 
To secure it, write to the National Committee 
for Better Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Where Does the Decision Rest?—Mr. 
William F. Woodward, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Public Schools of Portland, 
Oregon, in discussing the matter of school sites 
in the Oregon Daily Journal says: 

“The old theory of a school building and site 
was simply to get ground enough to hold the 
building and let the children play where they 
pleased, in the street or on nearby vacant prop- 
erty. The growth of our city, incidental con- 
gestion, auto traffic, rise in realty values, a better 
understanding of the children’s physical needs 
have changed this concept. 

“In a morning paper some individual, hiding 
behind the good name of ‘Taxpayer’ ques- 
tions the legal right of the board to do any more 
than build a schoolhouse on the ground that it 
actually occupies. Maybe he is legally sound. 
The parents of our nation, however, determine 
this question, whenever it has come to an issue, 
in favor of child life.” 


Teachers Help Equip Playgrounds.—Public 
school teachers of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
lent a hand last summer in equipping the play- 
grounds. Nearly seven hundred dollars was 
raised during the month of June by means of 
ice cream festivals which they held on the school 
grounds. With the money raised in this way, 
each of three playgrounds was equipped with 
six baby swings, six portable see-saws, and a 
portable slide. 


National Association of Travelers’ Aid Socie- 
ties to Hold its Annual Meeting.—The Na- 
tional Association of Travelers Aid Societies 
will hold its annual meeting and conference of 
Travelers’ Aid workers November 22-24 at the 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the local 
auspices of the Cincinnati Community Service. 

“It is expected,” reads the invitation, “that 
this meeting and conference will be the most 
significant gathering of Travelers’ Aid workers, 
volunteer and professional, which has ever been 
in the United States. The whole struc- 
ture and scope of the national association and the 
national movement will come under scrutiny. 
Out of this meeting must come closer ccopera- 
tion and understanding, a welding of local in- 











terests into a vital national consciousness, a 
reorganized national association.” 

\dditional information may be seeured from 
Mr. John J. Shillady, General Director of the 
National Association, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 


Delaware Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
Emphasize Play.—The Delaware State Par 
ent-Teacher Association has issued as No. 1 of 
series 3 of its publications a program leaflet 
containing suggested programs for a meeting of 
a Parent-Teachers’ Association with an outline 
for a demonstration of school work. This 
demonstration includes several dramatic pre- 
sentations and a number of games. There is 
also an article by Dr. Florence R. Bamberger 
of John Hopkins on the “School—What It 
Should Do for the Child,” followed by some 
very pertinent questions and answers about the 
school situation in Delaware. 

In the accompanying pamphlet, consisting al- 
most entirely of pictures and showing examples 
of good and poor schools, special emphasis is laid 
on the need for play in connection with schools 
and for leadership in playground activities. A 
picture showing supervised recess play in For 

ood, Delaware, has the caption, “All recesses 
are supervised here as they are beginning to be 


in most of our schools.” 


Health Week in Newark.—Very active co 
operation between public schools and_ play 
grounds resulted in a Health Week of far reach 
ing significance in Newark, New Jersey. The 
playgrounds contributed compositions and health 
rhymes and a number of plays rehearsed on the 
playgrounds were presented both in the recrea 


tion houses and at school assemblies. 


A Playground for St. Thomas.—The chil 
dren of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, are here- 
after to have a playground. In cooperation with 
Governor Kittelle, the American Red Cross has 
recently secured a tract of land which will be 
equipped and used for this purpose. The Gov- 
ernor believes that this will be the forerunner 
of other recreational facilities for the children 
of the Virgin Islands. 


How a Playground Grew.—Several years 
ago Mr. A. F. Rockwell, of Bristol, Connecticut, 
gave to his city one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of green grass, woods, and running 
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streams. Six years ago Mrs. A. F. Rockwell 
started a small children’s playground in this Park 
with a few pieces of apparatus. This work has 
grown until now the Park has become a recrea- 
tion center for young and old. There is a small 
playground for the little tots, a large, well- 
equipped playground for the older children with 
a recreation house, a bell tower with a flag and 
a bell which sounds the playing hours and a little 
market for the sale of sweets. Two dancing 
platforms are patronized to capacity all summer 
long as is likewise the swimming pool. Adjoin- 
ing the playground is a picnic ground screened 
by dense undergrowth, which provides picnickers 
with running water, cooking facilities and tables 
and is big enough to accommodate as many as 
1200 at one time. The average attendance at 
this recreation center during the summer is 3000, 
and these 3000 range in age from two to sixty 
or seventy. 


Amateur Baseball Statistics from New 
Haven.—The following figures are an indica- 
tion of the success of New Haven’s first season 
of municipal baseball: 


Number of teams in all leagues ...... 46 
Players playing ball each week ........ 690 
Players units during the season ...... . 6,910 
Games played during the season ...... 257 
Spectators during the season .......... 77 100 


The star player of the season was a sixteen- 
year-old inmate of the Saint Francis Orphan 
Asylum, who pitched three no-hit, no-run games 
and struck out an average of fourteen players 
in every game in which he pitched. 

The presentation of banners to the champion 
teams at the close of the season was made a 
special occasion with speeches by the Mayor, the 
Community Service director and Yale baseball 
Stars. 


High School Field Day in Ithaca.—The 
junior and senior high school field day held in 
Ithaca, New York, this past September was so 
successful that the Board of Education plans to 
make it a yearly event. Forty per cent of the 
students took part in the events of the day, while 
the rest cheered their favorites from the side- 
lines. Music was furnished by the high school 
band and ice cream was served at cost price. 
An event of this kind in Ithaca in September is 
especially timely because of the tendency of the 
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high school students to do a good deal of rough- 
housing in the fall in ort of “we're just as 
good as the Cornell students” spirit. This year 


they were so busy getting in practice for their 


field day that they d 
Next 


athletic 


1dn ft 


have time for anything 


else. year the students will have a fine 


field on 


the 


which to display their 


Board of 


new 
athletic prowess, for ducation of 
Ithaca has just appropriated several thousand 


dollars for this purposs 


Work on Columbus Day in Order to Play in 
the Future.—Columbus Day, 
Herald of October 


town 


according to the 
Boston 13th, was celebrated 
in the 


group of citizens turning out and working with 


of Scituate, Massachusetts, by a 
their hoes and spades on the town’s new athletic 
field. 


up a little play on one 


clear case of giving 


for the sake of 


However, it was 
holiday 
a great deal of play on future holidays, for there 
di 


courts, and skating rinl 


a gridiron, tennis 
This athletic field is 
cre community center 


ce 


is to be a baseball mond 


only part of a thirt: 


which the town is nov veloping. It includes, 


in addition to the athletic field, the new high 
school building, and the historic Cuddworth 
house used as a town museum; a new town hall 
is to be built in the near future 

Children’s Festival at the Foot of the 


Rockies.—Against the dark back-drop formed 
by the Rocky Mountains the children of Butte, 
Montana, danced the dances of Robin Hood and 
his merry men and took the part of haymakers, 
milk-maids, courtiers, gyj fairies, brownies, 


S1es, 


and a number of other interesting people right 


out of old and “merrie’’ England. The occasion 
was the sixth annual children’s festival held in 
the beautiful park just outside the city, which 


former Senator W. A. Clark has given over to 


the children of Butte. Every summer Mr. Clark 
provides free transportation to and from the 
for all the children 


day in this beautiful 


park on one day each week 
of the city who want a play 
‘7T he las 


turned into a big play 


piece of outdoors. t week of the summer 
vacation this play day 1 
festival. This 
looked on while the children went through their 


year ten thousand spectators 


1 


d their 


Re 


games and enacted 


Hood 


drills and dances, play« 


scenes from the stories of bin 


An Annual Two-Day Picnic in Rockport, 
Missouri.—Every year when the roasting ears 


are at their finest, Rockport, Missouri, cele- 
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THE GREAT BONFIRE AT ROCKPORT MISSOURI 
brates with a two-day week-end picnic. Every 
one brings a basket of good things, but no one 
is sure whether he is eating out of his own or 
his neighbor’s basket, so thoroughly are the 
A big tent is pitched in a shaded 
Here on Saturday there 


edibles pooled. 
grove for the occasion. 
is a brief Chautaqua with a program which is 
of entertainment and 
edification to which speakers of note contribute. 


a well-balanced mixture 
There the young people play rollicking games, 
while their elders pitch horseshoes, swap stories 
and review the events of the year. On Saturday 
night they roll up in their blankets in the grove 
and sleep under the stars. The great event of 
the two days is the huge bonfire on Sunday night. 
It is no ordinary bonfire, either,—not by any 
means. The owner of the property has for sev- 
eral years taken keen delight in the building of 
It is 
framed and stacked with great care to allow the 
Within is hung 
an andiron from which a bucket of gasoline is 
swung to kindle a roaring blaze. In this fire all 
the troubles and differences of the year are 
burned to cinders. As the fire burns down and 
the hour grows late, the crowd forms a great 


circle around the glowing embers and sing to- 


it and days are spent in preparation for it. 


maximum draft from the inside. 


gether. 
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and was greatly enjoyed by 
every participant and looker- 
on, 


Moline’s Golden Anniver- 
saty.— Moline, Illinois, re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth 
or golden anniversary. Over 
5000 ex-residents came back 
to enjoy the occasion. A 
huge parade in which Mo- 
line’s industrial, social and 
civic organizations took 
part was the main feature of 
the celebration. Many beau- 
tiful floats depicting Moline’s 
historical events were as 
sembled. There were a 
number of interesting and 
unusual entries in the 
parade which indicated some 


ROCKPORT, MISSOURI, COMMUNITY HOUSE of the ways in which the 


Stockbridge’s Ice Glen Parade.—Since the 
early settlement of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
there has been held each year a celebration, called 
the Ice Glen parade. This year it was organized 
under the direction of Stockbridge Community 
Service. Two hundred people in costume, led by 
a marshall and several leading people of the 
town, lined up promptly at eight o’clock in front 
of the Red Lion Inn. Torches and fireworks 
lent gorgeous color to the occasion. To the music 
of the American Legion band of Pittsfield, the 
paraders marched to Laurel Hill where stands 
a beautiful platform and altar worked out by 
\ugustus Lukeman, the great sculptor. Here 
Community Service had staged a tableau repre- 
senting the first settlers of Stockbridge in con- 
ference with the Indians, with the Great White 
Spirit hovering above in the trees. The red and 
green lights gave the scene a weird and alto- 
gether impressive appearance. The parade then 
entered Ice Glen—a natural cleft between two 
mountains, some two miles long and _ barely 
passable—after which the march led down the 
road to Recreation Park where there was a huge 
onfire. The revelers danced about the bonfire 
nd then continued to the beautifully decorated 
own Hall where they held a costume ball. 
rizes were awarded for the best costumes by 
idg 


~ 


s, who were prominent people living in 


. 
ockbridge. The affair was a splendid success 


world has progressed in the 
last 50 years—a carriage of 1872, and numerous 
automobiles; a 50-year-old wagon and some 
modern trucks; an 1847 fire bell and modern fire 
apparatus; a water barrel of the pioneer days 
and a miniature filter plant and laboratory; 
farmers of 1872 and 1922. Many followed the 
parade to Riverside Park where refreshment 
stands had been erected and where an afternoon 
program of sports took place. The curio tent 
attracted great interest. Many relics, including 
pictures of the police department of 1886, of all 
the Moline mayors, the police club carried by the 
marshal in 1869 and other curios of interest were 
here on view. An evening program consisting 
of a concert, stereopticon views, vaudeville, 
music and dancing helped to cement old ac- 
quaintances and friendships. 

“A day of re-union as well as recognition; a 
day of praise as well as a day of parading’— 
that is what this golden anniversary meant to 
men and women who had lived to see important 
changes take place in Moline in the fifty years 
gone by. 

As the Moline Daily Dispatch says: “The cele- 
bration is significant in that it reflects the com- 
munity spirit without which no community could 
develop and grow. Far more important than 
the actual pleasures of the day is the spirit of 
neighborliness that is everywhere manifest. It 
is this spirit of getting solidly behind the worth- 
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while things that has made the Moline of today. 
It is this spirit carefully nurtured and kept alive, 
that will bring greater future growth.” 


City Celebrates Freedom from Debt with 
Song.—Community singing played an import- 
ant part in Elizabeth’s celebration of the liquida- 
tion of a debt which the city had contracted more 
than forty years ago. A feature of the fete in 
celebration of this event was a banquet at the 
Elks’ Club attended by 150 of the most prominent 
citizens and with Vice-President Coolidge and 
Edge and Frelinghuysen as honor 


Frank Casper of Community Service 


Senators 
guests. 
led group singing. 


Welcome Yeomen with Music in Decatur.— 
As a demonstration to illustrate its plea that the 
Yeomen Lodge erect in Decatur its projected 
children’s home, the community planned a day’s 
celebration in honor of the officers and executive 
committee of the lodge upon the occasion of 
their visit. A feature was the work of the com- 
munity chorus organized by the local Community 
Service organization and directed by Charles G. 
Tingle. The music program started with the ar- 
rival of the General Electric band from Fort 
Wayne, which was joined by the local band in 
a parade to the fair grounds. Next came an 
hour’s community singing by the chorus and 
2500 persons. The afternoon program was pre- 
ceeded by a short sing enjoyed by 5000 persons 
and interspersed with selections by the commun- 
ity chorus. The General Electric band and the 
chorus alternated in the evening program. 


New Type of Music Institute for Seattle.— 
A novel type of community music institute was 
inaugurated by Seattle Community Service dur- 
ing a visit of Alexander Stewart. It was a con- 
ference of members of various groups. At the 
first meeting music was discussed from the stand- 
point of the business men and the non-profes- 
sional musician. The social, civic and cultural 
values of community music were analyzed as 
were methods and activities and “the advertising 
value of music to a community.” The second 
gathering was a meeting of musicians. The 
various leading phases of a local comiaunity 
music program were discussed. 


Wabash Has First Outdoor Sing.—Wabash, 
Indiana, enjoyed its first outdoor community sing 
on a Sunday afternoon at the City Park, under 


the auspices of Wabash Community Service. A 
Wabash Community Service Song Leaders’ Club 
has been organized. 


Colored Community Chorus Formed in 
Parsons.—A musical development in Parsons, 
Kansas, is the Community Chorus in the Com- 
munity Service League of Colored Citizens, 
organized following a conference of the colored 
music committee with Professor Peter W. Dy- 
kema. The chorus started with a membership 
of seventy-five. 


Radio Concert Projected from Truck in 
Greenville, S. C.—A series of weekly radio 
concerts in the open air has been given by a 
local electric company from a motor truck on 
which has been mounted a receiving set. 


Music Used to Boost Oregon Exhibition.— 
A novel use of community singing for civic pur- 
poses is that recently made by the caravan of 
boosters which toured the state of Oregon in the 
interest of the Oregon 1925 Exposition. The 
leading of forty-four community “sings” in as 
many towns during a 1400-mile trip about the 
State was the record established by this caravan. 
The ratio of thirty miles to a sing was main- 
tained in spite of the handicap imposed by the 
dust and wind and the fact that all forty-four 
sings were crowded into eight and one-half days. 
Portland Community Service is meeting requests 
from several of the towns for song sheets and 
music for the purpose of maintaining the inter- 
est in community singing established by the car- 
avan. 


New York’s New Building for Children.— 

A well-built, finely equipped building occupy- 
ing an entire block on upper Fifth Avenue has 
just been erected to meet the needs of some of 
New York’s pent-up children under sixteen. Con- 
spicuous features are the big swimming pool 35 
feet wide by 60 feet long, an entire roof of play- 
grounds, a pipe organ that can be heard all over 
the building and a real theatre for children’s 
amateur dramatics. 

This building is known as the Hecksher Foun- 
dation for Children. It was built and endowed 
by Mr. August Hecksher, a New York philan- 
thropist, for the specific purpose of ministering 
to the large numbers of children under the cus- 
tody of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. One side of the building provides 
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housing, schooling, and recreation facilities for 
these children. The other side is for the use 
of any boys and girls who want to go in swim- 
ming, to join clubs, to take part in dramatics, to 


listen to music or to make some of their own. 


Physical Education in the Philippines.— 
The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Di- 
rector of Education of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Bureau of Education, Philippine 
Islands, contains statements regarding the bene- 
ficial effects of physical education. 

‘The average Filippino school boy of today has 
been so benefited by the physical training that 
he has received as a part of his schooling, that 
from the standpoint of stamina he is far superior 
to the average Filippino schoolboy of the time 
twenty years ago when our public school system 
was yet in its infancy and when little had been 
done toward the physical development of the 
youth of the land. Not only are our school boys 
now learning to take pride in their physical well- 
being, but they are having developed in them 
some of the best of modern ideas with reference 
to such things as recreation, sportsmanship, team- 
self-control. 

“The splendid progress that physical educa- 
tion has made here since it first became an 


1 


important phase of school work, has been marked 
by many and varied athletic contests—inter- 
scholastic, interprovincial, and international—that 
have undoubtedly had more to do with the de- 
velopment among the Filippino people of a feel- 
ing of national pride and of national solidarity 
than any other one thing.” 

The manual of physical education outlining 
the courses which are being given requires that 
from thirty to forty minutes a day shall be de- 
oted in elementary schools to such activities as 
dancing, impromptu 
In the secondary 
schools sixty minutes a day are devoted by the 

ys to military drill, impromptu games and 
group athletics, and sixty minutes three days a 
veek by the girls to marching, games, and simi- 


marching, calisthenics, 


games, and group athletics. 


r activities. 
‘Most of the schools,” the report states, “are 
mmunity centers to an unusual degree. And 
the Central Luzon Agricultural School is proba- 
bly the most effective community center of them 
It is now taking the leading role in increas- 
happiness and prosperity in one of the largest 
rice-producing regions in the Philippines. And 


the students, who come from nearly all over the 
Islands, get much of value in the way of training 
in community leadership. This of course will 
help them to become forces for progress in the 
communities in which they live after they 
graduate.” 


Recent Court Decisions on Play in Cali- 
fornia.—Recent clippings sent by C. B. Raitt of 
the Playground Department of Los Angeles state 
that the Eureka Board of Education and the 
Trustees of the Folsom Grammer School have 
ordered the removal of all playground equipment 
from the school grounds as a result of a ruling 
by Attorney General U. S. Webb, holding school 
trustees personally liable for injuries incurred 
by school children. 

Do readers of The Playground know of any 
similar rulings made recently ? 


“Petite Balle au Gent” (“Glove Ball”). — 

As an evidence of their appreciation of a gift 
from the Junior Red Cross of basket ball and 
volley ball equipment, the boys of the Ecole 
Moyenne, at Gilly, Belgium, sent the American 
Juniors a description of their favorite game of 
“Glove Ball” which they play with great skill. 
This game develops astonishing dexterity but 
is not a game of much action, the interest hing- 
ing upon the adroit management of the ball. 
Full description of the game may be obtained 
from the Red Cross. 





When the Seals Come, Buy 
Them 


A little before Christmas, you will be of- 
fered some Christmas Seals. Keep them 
and use them on envelopes and packages. 
Send a check or money order to cover the 
small sum they cost. 

When you do this you help in the fight 
against tuberculosis. You help save human 
lives. Your help goes where help is most 
needed—to the house that is clouded with 
the threat of death. When the seals come, 
buy them. 

Stamp out Tuberculosis with Christmas 
Seals. 

The National, State and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations of the United States. 
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Leaders in the Recreation Movement 














LEE 


I. JOSEPH 
President of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America and of Community 


Service 


Joseph Lee declares his first interest in philan- 
thropy was caused by his nurse telling him, when 
he did not eat crusts, that there were many little 
boys in the street who would like them. He won- 
dered whether they would not like the rest as 


well. This was, he thinks, at the age of three 
or four. 
Mr. Lee narrates his play experience as 


follows : 

“T was always rather a leader in games though 
not a good player. I did most of the legislating 
in hi spy and prisoners’ base and other juvenile 
sports and was captain of two football teams, 
both of them marvelously unsuccessful. 

“In college I played on the freshman eleven, 
rowed on the sophomore crew, won a middle- 
weight championship in boxing in my junior 
year and lost it in my senior year. 

“T have been fond of camping, paddling, rid- 
ing, skating on the river, in fact of about every- 
thing that boys and young men do,—only I have 
not lost my fondness. I still keep up my skat- 
ing and canoeing acquaintance wih the rivers. 
I suppose dancing has been my steadiest passion 
in the athletic line.’ 

Among Mr. Lee’s 
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activities in social work 


have been the planning of the exhibition of char- 
ities and correction for Massachusetts at the 
World’s Fair in 1893, and in 1897 the founding 
of the Massachusetts Civic League, the purpose 
of which has been to focus and precipitate pub- 
lic opinion in the form of legislation and admin- 
istration. Its work has resulted in many laws 
and other measures and has included the starting 
of important playground work. 

Mr. Lee has been on the School Committee 
for many years and has secured the adoption of 
hygienic measures, especially having fresh air 
for the children and differentiating the class2s 
so that the slow children (of whom there are 
about one per cent in most school systems) had 
special classes. Mr. Lee got a few classes started 
for the fast ones, who need it just as much, and 
helped get the vocational avenues from the 
schools more differentiated and carried further 
and a continuation school started. Mr. Lee also 
worked on providing medical inspection in all 
the schools in Massachusetts and did a little 
toward getting the teeth more practically looked 
after in Boston. He has been a leader in local 
playground and recreation work as well as in 
the national movement. 

Mr. Lee says: “I have always regarded 
philanthropic work as a specialist’s part of the 
national purpose. If democracy means anything, 
it means giving everybody a chance to realize 
the best that is in him. This is what the Puritans 
had in mind and they represented democracy in 
its strongest emergence into modern politics. 
The fact that they were not wholly on the right 
road has resulted, I think, in our almost abandon- 
ing all roads. But we must find them again if 
democracy is to survive. A system of politics 
that is not headed anywhere in particular will 
not last.” 

Among Mr. Lee’s important writings are 
Preventive and Constructive Philanthropy and 
Play in Education. 
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The Permanents 


JoserH LEE 


President, Playground and Recreation Association of America, and Community Service 





ity? 





What will be left a hundred years hence as the result of what we are doing now? 

Are we making the kind of watch that will run after we stop winding it? 

\re we planting the kind of thing that will go on forever? 

In other words are we planting a permanent living thing in the American commun- 








Before | begin on my principal subject, I was 
thinking of saying a word or two about what has 
happened since the last time we met together in 
Grand Rapids. A good deal has happened since 
then. We have been through the war, among 
other things. It is interesting to see in the war 
the test, the crucial test, that our ideas have been 
put to. I do not mean this organization alone, 
but our idea that the human being is made up of 
certain ingredients, that he is the carrying out of 
certain kinds of action and lives only as he ex- 
emplifies certain purposes he has been made to 
embody. If those purposes are not fulfilled in 
him he cannot be quite fully alive; if they are 
not fulfilled he is not really alive, although he 
may look so. The policy which was behind all 
the war work of our organization, and of organi- 
zations like the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and all the others, was this idea, and the answer 
was the American doughboy,—so far as he was 
the product of non-military training. In that 
great trial our idea stood the test. In the work 
of our own organization, War Camp Community 
Service, we can say we pulled our weight, were 
not found wanting. 

One other thing happened during the war. We 
lost our first president and great leader, Doctor 
Gulick, who died fighting as truly as did any 
oldier, carrying out this idea which we owe so 

irgely to his leadership. 

Now, as to the reason why I chose this sub- 
I wanted principally to 
tate to you that question for your answer—not 
it that I shall venture to put forward certain 


t—The Permanents. 


\ddress_ given at Recreation Congress, 


antic City, October 9, 1922 


ideas of my own—but the main thing is the ques- 
tion itself: that we shall think of our work, of 
what we are doing all the time, with the question 
in mind—what will be left a hundred years hence 
as the result of what we are doing now. Are 
we making the kind of watch that will run after 
we stop winding? Are we planting the kind of 
thing that will go on forever? In other words, 
are we planting a permanent living thing in the 
American community ? 

| had rather an amusing example of more or 
less permanence this summer. My son bought 
a boat. It is about forty feet long and twelve 
feet wide, and is known (happy omen!) as a 
Friendship sloop. It was meant for fishing. One 
of the things that happened soon after he sailed 
it home was that some friends of ours—a party 
of young men and women about twenty-three 
to thirty years old (that is, the men were)— 
whom my son took out sailing in this boat by 
moonlight, insisted on playing The Farmer in the 
Dell and Roman Soldiers on the deck. Now, if 
you have ever tried to do that you know there 
are difficulties, that the deck of a fishing boat 
is not the best place to play those games. Why 
did they do it? There were two reasons, as I 
saw it, and they are the two things—the two 
conditions—that make any game or any other 
form of recreation permanent. What are those 
conditions ? 

As to the first, I will illustrate it by another 
instance. I have spoken of the war. During the 
war we had many new songs. They were well 
taught, and were generally liked. Where are 
they now? Of the young folks in that party of 
ours all the men were soldiers in the war, and 
several of the girls were also in France but the 
only one of our war songs they sing now is The 
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Long, Long Trail, and that not very often. Two 
other war songs that they sing are: The Caissons 
Are Rolling Along, a Civil War song, and Mad- 
clon. The others are all dead. Meanwhile the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic is very much alive. 
And how about the Marseillaise? That is still 
seeking for new worlds to conquer. It is one of 
the great world powers, a great human expression 
not only in music but in politics—a song that 
it is not safe to turn loose unless you want to 
have democracy. Our war songs have not 
borne the test. They are practically dead. 
(They did not, it is true, die without issue, if 
community singing may be called their child, but 
as songs they died.) 

That is an illustration of what I would call 
the aesthetic paradox,—people do not like what 
they like like they like what they don’t like—the 
fact that people do not like so well the thing that 
they think they like better—or, more comprehen- 
sibly, the thing they like first is generally not the 
thing they like best. The first does not aiways 
last. It is like catching a tune—the one you learn 
easily is often the one you want to forget soon, 
but the one you have to work hard to get, you 
find you cannot live without. Only it 1s worse 
than that, because the worser having killed the 
better, then proceeds to die itself, and leaves you 
without any art at all. 

So this is my first principle :—a thing to last 
must be real art. 

Again to illustrate: England at the time of 
Shakespeare was full of music, full of drama. 
Where did the music and the drama go? Some 
say that Puritanism killed them. If that is true, 
why did the stage survive Cromwell and die of 
Charles the Second? Cecil Sharp, an authority 
on these things, says of the old English dances 
that they were killed by the introduction of 
French dances after the Restoration, which 
killed the old dances, and then died themselves— 
again the aesthetic paradox,—and not by Puri- 
tanism. It was not Puritanism that killed the 
arts. in England. It was poor art. Poor art 
always kills itself. If Puritanism is the trouble, 
why is France sending to America for play- 
ground leaders? Why have the children of Italy 
lost the spirit of play? Why does our own 
best music survive along with devotion to the 
Old Testament, in the Appallachians ? 

If there is doubt about this conclusion as re- 
gards England I think we may say that in this 
country we had what almost amounts to a chem- 


ical experiment on the subject of Puritanism and 
art. For in the founding of this country the 
virus of Puritanism was injected into John Bull, 
a fine healthy animal, and the toxin drawn off 
into New England, and the antitoxin into Vir- 
ginia. The Puritans went North, the Cavaliers 
South. Now their history both in war and poli- 
tics has shown that the Southern people have 
certainly as much genius as the New England 
people, but in which of the two sections did art 
survive? Assuredly in the North among the 
Puritans. If the Cavaliers tried to cultivate art 
and the Puritans tried to kill it, we have to say 
that they both failed.* 

Real art, real games, real music (a true ex- 
pression of the abiding laws of beauty in some 
one of its many forms )—that is one of the con- 
ditions of the permanent. One of the two rea- 
sons why The Farmer in the Dell was danced 
on the deck of my son’s Friendship sloop is that 
The Farmer in the Dell is art. It was, you know, 
not originally a children’s game but is one of the 
survivors among long generations of social 
games. It is a classic, the product of a long 
process of selection. 

It would seem, then, so far as we have gone, 
as if the whole conclusion is to plant the good 
seed, the good song, the good game, plant it 
throughout the country in the school and on the 
playground and let it grow—that that is all it 
needs—it is sure to make its way. Baseball goes 
everywhere, gets itself played under all condi- 
tions, makes of every street and every empty 
lot a playground. To teach that one game would, 
if we did not have it, do more to the play life 
of American children than all the playgrounds in 
the world. And the same thing with the great 





* 





Some of the Virginia delegation had a good 
deal of fun with me during the succeeding portions 
of the conference over the above remarks. The cita- 
tions they furnished of the present generation of 
Southern artists, however, rather strengthened my 
argument by proving that since the distinction of 
Puritan and Cavalier has ceased strongly to differ- 
entiate the two sections, any artistic leadership which 
the North may have possessed has disappeared. 

A further comparison also suggests itself, that of 
Virginia vs. Virginia. Washington is a world hero, 
Jefferson a political genius of universal recognition, 
Marshall acknowledged everywhere as one of the great- 
est judges that ever lived,—to say nothing of Patrick 
Henry, Lee, Jackson and of the whole galaxy of 
soldiers and statesmen that that state has produced. 
Where are its artists and literary men of correspond- 
ing fame? In Massachusetts, on the othcr hand, 
Copley and Bulfinch and Emerson and Thoreau are 
among its greatest names. My point, however, is not 
that Puritanism produces art but merely that it was 
not the chief reason for its disappearance. 
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song, the great drama. Art seems the one thing 
that is permanent. 

And this is certainly one item of the truth. 
\s a practical conclusion we should push as hard 
as possible our present list of good games that 
Mr. Dickie and I worked so hard over at Grand 
Rapids, our list of songs, our list of plays. (By 
good I do not mean more difficult things but the 
ones that are the more permanently satisfying 
expression of the constituting instincts of man- 
kind.) We should hold these plastic and make 
additions to them and push them forward in the 
schools and normal schools and on the play- 
grounds of the country. We should have meet- 
ings of our workers to talk over these songs, 
games and plays and to determine the best way ot 
rendering them. I happen to be a teacher of pris- 
oners’ base, and I have known two sets of chil- 
dren, one of which played the game in the best 
way and enjoyed it all through their teens and 
some years after they were grown up, while the 
other played it under inferior rules and soon lost 
interest. Permanence was in this instance, and I 
believe in many others, a matter of technique. We 
ought to know our selected list of games and 
songs and plays awfully well—we should have 
meetings of our own specialists who should study 
the rules and methods as a football coach studies 
his specialty—and through our teaching of them 
give them the best possible chances of becoming 
national. We should have instructions as to 
method written out at such length as nobody but 
professional directors would read. We should 
have records made of the songs as our best song 
leaders would have them sung. (I do not mean 
absolute standardization, insistence upon our own 
way against all opposition, but at least the ac- 
curate knowledge of our own way unless a better 
| think we ought to push our 
ists of games and songs and dramas, thus 


in be shown. ) 


thoroughly understood by us, in every way we 
in—in the schools and playgrounds and through 
the Boy Scouts and in every other way. Such 
the practical conclusion from my first prin- 
iple, assuming that it is sound. But that princi- 
le is not the only one. , 
What is it lasts besides good art? What is 
e other source of permanence? 
\gain let me begin with an illustration. I 
ink the crowd of boys and girls that I belonged 
when I was growing up had about the best 
pertory of any set of young people that I have 
ywn. When we got through we had had a happy 


experience of every kind of sport—swimming, 
rowing, sailing and all the things you do at the 
seashore; marbles, my favorite prisoners’ base, 
the ball games (the latter producing the captain 
of a university team, the best football player I 
have known); clay modelling, painting, stoves 
in which we cooked things and baked our clay 
utensils; a city in the sand with a theatre and 
many other buildings—furnished also with rail- 
roads upon which we carried on an extensive 
trade; huts in the woods, dams to run our own 
water wheels; singing, music (some specialized 
on the piano and others on the violin), dancing 
and theatricals. 





Now why was it—and this is the point—that 
our particular crowd accumulated so rich a tra- 
dition? It was not handed to us all at once. 
Different ones among our elders brought us 
My father 
read Shakespeare aloud according to the great 
Kemble tradition. 
artistic, an aunt by marriage was of a musical 
family and so the tradition was a gradual growth. 
But why did it accumulate in our case?) Why did 
these various resources stick? 


different things at different times. 


Two or three uncles were 


Well, we were all about the same age, or at 
least there was a nucleus of such. Three of the 
boys were born the same week, and we lived near 
enough to each other to be together almost all 
the time. The same was true of our sisters and 
So that the crowd possessed a 
sufficiently tense social life, was of a sufficiently 
close texture, to hold the different institutions 


our cousins. 


which it from time to time received and to make 
its inheritance cumulative. This is the point 
I want to make. Besides good games, good art, 
good music, there was something there to hold 
these things as they came by,—a kind of soil 
in which such interests could grow. 

And now comes the conclusion of the story 
and the tragic part. 
since entirely lost. 
appeared. None of our children or our 
nephews or nieces have anything of that inheri- 
tance. It is true they could be, and have to some 
extent been taught over again, but they did not 
grow up into that tradition or any part of it. 


That tradition was long 
It evaporated, utterly dis- 


It has been lost, dispersed, dissolved into the 
thin air, and left no direct descendant. Our 
crowd kept together until we were about twenty- 
five or thirty years old, but finally, when we had 
all grown up, our children were not old enough 
to catch the torch from us, and—this is the 
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crucial point—there was no continuous supply of 
children, no neighborhood or social set suffic- 
iently close wove to keep the thing alive. It was 
due to /ack of continuity that this precious heri- 
tage was lost. 

This is the second important lesson for this 
conference,—this dying of happy and valuable 
traditions for lack of social continuity is a thing 
that is happening every day in every neighbor- 
hood in this country. It has been the same with 
my own children down at the seashore. They 
also accumulated their sports and games and 
other forms of expression, and now these too 
have died. The younger children, grandchildren 
of some of my first cousins and their friends, 
were again too young to receive their social heri- 
tage. My Farmer in the Dell group, on the other 
hand, with whom I began this story, were able 
to keep the tradition of that and other games 
and many songs because, owing to a series of 
fortunate circumstances that I have not room to 
relate, they had inherited a firm and continuous 
social entity. 

This lack of social continuity, and consequent 
sterilizing of society of its most precious tradi- 
tions in art and recreation not only among the 
children but among grown people, is the greatest 
obstacle to satisfying human expression, and the 
hardest to overcome, in this country at the pres- 
ent time. 

New York has been said to be merely a hotel, a 
dwelling place for transients only. The same 
is true to a greater or less extent of all our cities. 
It is true to some extent even of Main Street. 
People do not stay long enough to get rooted in 
the group sense. The individual and the family 
may live but the community is not given a fair 
chance to grow. There is thus not a soil firm 
enough to plant the seed in. 
to have the right seed to plant, it is equally neces- 
sary to have the kind of soil that will receive it. 


Important as it is 


So our second problem is how to provide this 
other requisite of permanence, the social soil in 
which true art can grow. 

Besides the difficulty of the shifting popula- 
tion there is another difficulty which I will merely 
mention in passing—that of the dissipation of 
attention, the cutting up of our interest into such 
short lengths that we never really receive any 
valuable impression unless we make a special ex- 
ertion to attend to it. Let me also mention one 
circumstance that should encourage us. For the 
first time in history the working man has leisure 


—a leisure that will increase with the extension 
of the eight-hour day. For the first time, almost, 
he has strength left at the end of the day’s work, 
instead of being so tired out (as the idealists in 
the old Brook Farm experiment found they 
were) that there is nothing for him but to go to 
bed. 

How then, with the aid of this advantage, 
shall we achieve the continuity of social structure 
that we need? 

There is in my own city of Boston—to take an 
instance of one thing that we can do—the old 
Handel and Haydn Society, founded in 1815, 
the year of Waterloo, and still going strong. It 
is as good and sound today as ever, and all good 
Bostonians go to hear it give the Messiah at 
Christmas time every year. So if you have a 
society based on high art, and thus have the social 
element expressed in an artistic form, you have 
to that extent solved your problem. I mean to 
say that kind of organization will live. And it 
is important. It does not reach all the people 
but the ones it does reach are those who make 
possible a continuity of tradition in real art, in 
art that has a future and will last. Therefore 
such organizations are among the torch bearers. 

Another thing that we can do toward contin- 
uity is to see that our homes and schools between 
them shall see that every child shall be exposed 
to art—drawing, singing, acting, writing poetry 
—the humanities in short. It may not take, but 
they should at least be exposed to it. Those with 
whom it does take will help to supply the neces- 
sary leaven. There is already singing and teach- 
ing things about music in our public schools but 
there is as a rule not enough real music there to 
leaven anything. 

But these are ways of reaching the artistic, 
and the same sort of thing may be said of reach- 
ing the specialists in sport. 

How about the non-specialists and the inartis- 
tic—the duffers and the sub-duffers—those who 
have to be urged, who want to play but don’t 
know how, or who don’t want to play because 
they don’t know how? These also we must 
reach. That is indeed our problem,—how are we 
going to reach everybody? 

Now in reaching everybody, in forming a 
social organization that will be continuous and 
tense and such as to receive and nurture the kind 
of games and art that have a future and that will 
at the same time bring everybody in, there is a 
new principle coming in, an important principle. 














and I want to call attention to it. You are 
not in that case merely doing something for art 
or recreation, for music, for play or for the 
drama. And you are not doing something 
merely useful or of secondary importance. 
Society also is an art. Writing a song is not 
a greater thing than building a city. Producing 
a play is not a greater thing than the saving of 
a commonwealth. The adornment of the temple 
is not more beautiful than its structure. There 
are men who are great artists in society. The 
belonging instinct is as worthy of expression as 
the instinct of rhythm or the dramatic instinct. 
Loyalty is perhaps the dominating element in 
man. It is one of the greatest arts to find ex- 
pression of that element. So when you find 
games that all can play, music that all can sing, 
you are not descending from art but rising to a 
more dominating kind. You want to think of 
the result we aim at not as art and society but 
as art multiplied by society, as art that has re- 
ceived this necessary dimension. Public ex- 
pression is the keystone of the arch. A great 
chorus is harmony multiplied by melody, by tone, 
by rhythm and by the public soul. 

The greatest art has thus a community dimen- 
sion. Our artists as a rule do not recognize this 
fact. Every artist is by nature an anarchist. “I 
must do this thing as I see it. I will report what 
the spirit tells me of the beautiful, not what the 
people think they want to hear.” 

“And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 

For the god of things as they are.” 

And it is in that way that you really reach the 
soul of the people in the end. That is the an- 
swer. The artist is not really an anarchist al- 
though by the nature of his calling he almost 
necessarily believes he is. 

But again what further are we going to do 
about it about this social continuity, this second 
requirement of permanence? How are we going 
to provide for everybody, and not merely for the 
specialists, the sort of basket that will catch the 
spirit of beauty and make it grow? First let us 
consider the baskets that we have. Let us take 
the home. Edward Bok says that through his 
nagazine he made us realize that good design, 
good furniture, were part of the expression of 
he home. Why not make America see more 
learly that the care of children is not a negligi- 
le art of such expression (of which indeed it 

already theoretically convinced) and teach it 
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how to express itself more successfully in that 
respect? There is the father, for instance, who 
has come to be almost a forgotten element in the 
American home. I suggest the rediscovery of 
the father. He needs to be encouraged. I think 
a good deal could be made of him. 
teaching home games for the children, as we 


Besides 


have very hopefully begun to do, we must carry 
still further the home opportunities for boys and 
girls to have good social times together. The 
home is certainly an institution that reaches 
everybody. Even the duffer and the sub-duffer 
has a home. 

Next comes the school. Some time I dream 
that we will have an educational school, one that 
thinks not of subjects but of children. The 
school also can reach everybody. Besides games 
that reach the less skillful it can provide even 
for the boys and girls who cannot express their 
souls in games—there are, I am told, about eight 
per cent among the boys—something which they 
can make theirs, something scientific, probably: 
making chemical messes, photographing squir- 
rels in the woods. In the school, also, a tradi- 
tion can be continuous. And that is the crucial 
point. It is not so in the home unless it is a 
member of a neighborhood with a local organiza- 
tion to see that the tradition is carried on—a 
point to which I am going to return. 

The church also is a continuous institution 
which can express its spirit in various forms of 
art and recreation, and which we can help in 
doing so. We can push still further our insti- 
tutes for church leaders in religious drama and 
of social plays, in church and social music, in the 
giving of parties and receptions, in playing games 
and providing other forms of social recreation. 
For people in our cities who are so often lonely— 
almost as much so as the inhabitants of a desert 
isle—the church can perform an especially im- 
portant service, and we can help. In the country 
probably it is less important. 

In all our use of institutions as the soil in 
which art can grow, we must remember that the 
culture and expression of an institution is itself 
among the greatest arts. The expression that we 
seek to give the home, the school, the church, 
must be a true expression, germane to the nature 
of the institution as football is germane to the col- 
lege and the voice of the organ to the church. 
We must not pile art upon them against their 
nature, seek to make the home a circus or the 
church a vaudeville, but select such forms as 
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will express and so enhance their corporate life. 
At the same time we need not be too squeamish. 
The home has been in its time a fort, a factory, a 
farm, a school, achurch. The earliest expression 
of religion was probably the dance. The Greek 
theatre is the outgrowth of a form of public 
worship. Even ball games were played in the 
great cathedrals in medieval times. 

The village is another institution that is con- 
tinuous, which we could aid in acquiring an in- 
tensity of tradition, to make up in some measure 
for a population less fixed than that of the old 
village communities in which the beautiful folk 
dances first grew up. The small community, 
whether of town or village—the neighborhood— 
is the great lost unit of the belonging instinct 
in this country and is becoming lost in Europe 
also—perhaps the greatest cause of the decadence 
of art and play. And it is here—original and 
best flower bed of certain great forms of human 
utterances, especially folk dances and folk games 
—that this organization can perform its most 
essential service. 

The neighborhood must be taught again to 
recognize social life and games, and art and 
music and the drama, as part of its natural ex- 
pression and its life. It should know it as a part 
of its job to be a place where young people can 
meet each other and make love under good con- 
ditions and where children will find a tradition 
of the best and most joyful games. It must 
teach its citizens to make up by intensity of par- 
ticipation for brevity of stay—as tight spinning 
may Overcome short ply, and as our colleges 
overcome their four-year generations. Incident- 
ally it must learn that for these purposes it must 


have a building spiritually adapted and sympath- 
etic to them,—a building in which all will want to 
come together. We had a genius helping us in 
our soldiers’ clubs just as the war came to an 
end. He was a great business man and a great 
contractor and constructor of business and other 
buildings, but he was not so much the business 
man as to be lacking in imagination. He said 
the first thing to be particular about in soldiers’ 
clubs was the color of the walls, and next the 
spacing of the windows. It was the kind of look 
and atmosphere that counted. Every community 
center should have an open fireplace; it should 
have a cat in it, and it should have a smell. I 
was much laughed at for saying that our 
soldiers’ clubs ought to have a special smell and 
suggesting balsam. Nobody, I think, agreed with 
me, but I was right. Smell has in it more as- 
sociation than anything else. Better than any 
other sense it will absorb tradition and store it 
up for future use. I myself love the smell of a 
theatre, especially as it used to be,—that blend 
of scenery and ancient paint and gas. Nothing 
else can so transmit the true tradition of the 
drama. 

And besides these things that I have spoken 
of,—true art, hard wove, continuous social 
medium, we must in our search for permanence 
have one thing more: It must be some one’s 
job to see that these things go—someone must be 
on the job. This last condition is essential. And 
this is where our organization and its workers 
find their place. It won’t always be easy, the 
work will sometimes be hard and dull and un- 
inspiring. But you are going to have faith! Dig, 
the gold is there. 





ance.” 





“With the eight-hour working day a fact in many places, training for the hours of 
. . . . ss : *T* ° 

leisure will become an ever-increasing part of the task of schools. The educator is con- 
fronted with the duty of giving avocational as well as vocational guidance. 
tional guidance we understand systematic direction of the children and youth in the selec- 
tion and organization of their avocational pursuits,—those pursuits which they will follow, 
not as occupations but as diversions and merely cultural quests. To develop a better man 
rather than a better tool, is a principle which underlies the justification of avocational guid- 


By avoca- 




















Rochester’s Mammoth 


Theatre 


On September 4, the Eastman Theatre, first 
university-owned and university-operated thea- 
tre in America, according to Musical Digest, 
opened its doors. This five million dollar edu- 
cational experiment, together with the Eastman 
School of Music under the same roof, has been 
given the University of Rochester by George 
Eastman. 

The purpose of the Eastman Theatre is set 
forth in the inscription over its portal, “Dedi- 
cated to the Enrichment of Community Life.” 
With this object in view the theatre site was 
chosen in the heart of Rochester’s business dis- 
trict. Both music and drama will contribute to 
the program designed to fulfill the purpose of 
the building. There will be special concert 
performances on Wednesday evenings and a sea- 
Except for these features motion 
pictures, with musical settings and shorter musi- 


son of opera. 


cal numbers, analogous to those presented in the 
Broadway picture houses will form the greater 
part of the theatre’s programs. Prices will re- 
main as low as is consistent with the self-support 
of the venture ; an endowment exists to meet any 
deficit. 

The Theatre will serve as a laboratory for ex- 
periment in the.production of motion pictures 
and of music, and in this research field has al- 
ready made two contributions to the technic of 
picture presentation. To equip the theatre for 
all these purposes has up to the present time 
necessitated the expenditure of $4,700,000. 


A Letter from George. 
Eastman 


The following letter from George Eastman 
vas among the interesting correspondence in con- 
ection with the Recreation Congress at Atlantic 


City: 


Dear Mr. Lee: 
Finding it impossible to accept your commit- 
e’s invitation to attend the Recreation Congress 
nd make an address, I am glad to send a message 
‘pressing my deep interest in the leisure-time 
iprovement. 
Those who have given thought to the subject 
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are recognizing more and more that the greatly in- 
creased leisure of our people in recent years has 
given rise to a problem that is as big and signifi- 
cant as it is real and unescapable. Hours of em- 
ployment have been inevitably shortened and as 
production increases— as it must increase—they 
must be still further shortened. This tendency 
follows from the irksome nature of industrial em- 
ployment. Consequently we face the fact that 
working hours are going to be shortened in order 
that people may live full and happy lives. But 
such an increase of leisure is not necessarily of 
unmixed good or net gain to society. It offers the 
opportunity for great individual and community 
enrichment provided only we have the capacity 
and means for taking advantage of this new cir- 
cumstance. And the extent to which we as indi- 
viduals and as a nation are to profit by this larger 
measure of free time is to be determined by 
whether we know or can learn how to use it 
fruitfully. Rightly used, our leisure may be con- 
verted into an asset which will yield large divi- 
dends in culture and happiness; but if given over 
to mere idleness or wrongly used it will become 
a dangerous liability. 

How to capitalize this new resource for the 
general good of society is indeed a problem which 
invites the thoughtful consideration and unselfish 
service of all who have at heart the advancement 
of the people toward fuller and happier living. 
The question is, as I see it: What can be done 
to make our leisure more productive of both the 
capacity and the means for greater happiness? | 
believe the answer is to be found in creating more 
outside interests, setting up something entirely 
new. Interests must be built up along recrea- 
tional lines such as music, dramatics, social play, 
folk dancing, athletics, playgrounds and other 
forms of diversion. Through such means the 
people will find new interests, new opportuni- 
ties for expression, new approaches to happiness. 
And as they sing together and play together they 
will develop a spirit of solidarity, of mutual 
understanding and interest, and thus not only will 
the individual life be enriched through the fruit- 
ful use of leisure, but the community will be 
made a more interesting, a more resourceful and 
happier environment in which to live. 

For a great many years I have been connected 
with musical organizations in Rochester. I have 
helped to support a symphony orchestra. Re- 
currently we have faced the fact that what was 
needed was a body of trained listeners quite as 

(Continued on page 435) 
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Community House in 
Whiting, Indiana 


The people of Whiting, Indiana, are to have a 
new community house. The building, now being 
erected in memory of the men in service during 
the World War, is the gift of the Standard Oil 
Company, John D. Rockefeller and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. It is for the use of all the citi- 
zens of Whiting and is to be maintained and used 
by them as a recreation center under the direction 
of the local Community Service Committee. 

The architecture is an adaptation of the South- 


ern Italian style, constructed of brick and 
trimmed with limestone. The auditorium has a 
seating capacity of a thousand. Its stage is fully 
equipped with facilities for dramatics, musical 
entertainments, motion pictures and similar activ- 
ities. Entering the men’s department of the 
building, one finds a spacious general lobby, from 
which open a billiard room, club rooms and 
reading rooms and a refreshment lobby. From 
the lobby a corridor leads to the spectators’ gal- 
lery of the swimming pool ard the men’s gym- 
nasium. Qn the floor below are the locker and 
shower rooms, eight regulation bowling alleys, 
a dining hall with a seating capacity of two hun- 
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dred and fifty, and the boys’ department. -\bove 
the men’s department is a large general club 
room, a beautiful memorial hall with trophy 
cases and appropriate mural decorations, and 
rooms which are to be used by the American Leg- 
ion as its headquarters. The women’s depart- 
ment at the other side of the building contains a 
big women’s club room, a gymnasium, cloak 
rooms, locker and shower rooms, with a separate 
entrance to the swimming pool, and a girls’ game 
room. 


City Baseball, Basketball 
and Bowling Leagues in 
Allentown 


Allentown, Pennsylvania, is feeling very proud 
of the work its city baseball league did during 
the past summer. Mr. Wilson Edgar, writing in 
the Allentown Record says: 

“Tt has put amateur ball on a basis second to 
none in the Union. It has caused a splendid 
spirit among the various clubs of the town, it 
has taken recreation into the shops. It has 
caused the youngsters to realize the importance 
of organizing and last of all it has taken thou- 
sands, yes hundreds of thousands, of city folks 
outdoors to enjoy the wonders of nature in the 
evenings. One of the biggest and best steps 
taken by the Recreation Commission was the 
formation of the Junior Division of the League. 
The youngsters fought with that friendly rivalry 
that will teach them the lessons of life for the 
future. The lesson of being fair to your fellow- 
man cannot be learned in a better place than it 
can be learned in actual combat on a friendly 
basis.” 

Now that the baseball season is over, elaborate 

plans are under way for winter sports. The com- 
mission has already forty basket-ball teams regis- 
tered for a city league, which will be run in the 
same way as the baseball league. Each section 
will play for championship and at the close of 
the season the section champions will battle for 
he city title. In the same way the different 
owling teams of the city will contest for the 
hampionship. Sixty bowling teams have 
‘nrolled. It looks like a busy winter for the 
uperintendent of Recreation. 
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Successful Playground 
Season in Asbury Park 


, 

Ten thousand and eighty-four children attend- 
ed Asbury Park playgrounds during the six 
weeks they were open last summer. The tale of 
the summer’s good times is likely to go far, for 
Asbury Park has a large summer population of 
vacationists from all parts of the country. “Two 
little colored girls from Virginia made their ling- 
ering departure,” according to the Asbury Park 
Evening Press, “with the promise that ‘we-all’s 
gwine for to pester our ma for to see kin we git 
a playground for all the chilluns in our yard ‘gin 


99? 


we git back home once mo’. 


Two interesting features of the summer’s. 
program were the work of the clinic nurse who 
followed up cases of bad throats, sore eyes and 
other ailments discovered on the playgrounds, 
and the free barber’s shops where bangs that 
hung in children’s eyes and matted, unkempt 
heads of hair were dealt with. 


The Superintendent in appealing for funds for 
the winter program says,—“An appropriation for 
recreation increases fifteen times the efficiency of 
every cent used for schools. Last year we spent 
$164,160.86. The school population was 3,546. 
This makes the cost per child for the year $46.31. 
Children remain in school about 1,000 hours in 
a year. They are turned into the street for at 
least fifteen times that length of time. Much 
education is lost in the alleys, vacant lots, and 
street corner playgrounds that might be not only 
conserved, but supplemented, were these leisure 
hours spent under the guidance of trained play 
leaders. 


Not long ago, E. K. Hall, Vice President of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, reported that a visitor in Rome observed a 
cathedral in the course of construction. Close 
by three men were hammering marble. He 
approached the first man and asked, “My good 
man, what are you doing?” The workman 
replied, “I am hammering marble at $5.75 a day.” 
He then asked a second man who replied, “I am 
squaring the corners of this piece of marble.” 
The third man put down his mallet and pointed 
to the cathedral saying, “I am helping build the: 
cathedral.” 
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Just as Important as Dumb 
Waiters 


The truly modern real estate dealer is taking 
into consideration the play needs of his client. 
In a section of Greater New York, known as 
Jackson Heights, there has been developed dur- 
ing the last half-dozen years, a garden apartment 
house community. Those who planned this com- 
munity were wise enough to realize that to build 
apartment houses “with all modern conveniences”’ 
was not enough; that open spaces, athletic fields, 


+ 


for the little tots to play. It was a young English 
woman, Miss Lucy Mustard, who pointed out 
this defect, and it is this same young woman who 
helped to evolve a Nursery Play Garden for chil- 
dren between the ages of one and four. This 
garden is suited both to the size and taste of 
small children. The ground is uneven, and there 
are rocks to play on and clamber over. There are 
pebbles and sand to play with. There are pools 
of water, shallow enough for safety and deep 
enough for thrills. There is a miniature house 
too small for an adult to enter, where the children 
can act out their fairy tales and nursery stories. 

. And for every ten children, 








there is a play-leader to direct 
the play and look after bumped 
knees and heads. 

The first apartment at Jack- 
son Heights was built about 
ten years ago. It stood in the 
middle of a corn field. Seven 
years ago the first playground 
was established. It was di- 
rected by mothers who took 
turns in caring for their own 
and their neighbors’ children. 
As the population increased 
another space was 
equipped as a_ playground. 
The Mothers’ Association, by 


larger 





A group of happy Children in one of the sheltered sand boxes in the 
playground at Jackson Heights, New York City 


and playgrounds were almost 


taxing themselves a dollar a 
month for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the ground, 





more necessary to a commu 
nity of city toilers than dumb 
waiters and telephones. Ten- 
nis courts to the number of 


twenty, bowling alleys, a golf 
course, vegetable gardens, a 


bridle path, an athletic field, an 
outdoor gymnasium covering 
a block of land, with a direc- 
tor, and a children’s play- 
ground have been considered 
essentials in laying out this 
modern community of apart- 
ment dwellers. 

Recently the directors of 
the project decided that in 




















spite of all this provision for 
play, there was still one big 
omission; There was no place 


One of the combination slide and swings in the playground at Jackson 


Heights, New York City 
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were able to employ a play leader. 

But this was not enough. The parents, all 
of whom were young, wanted their own play field. 
Tennis courts, bowling alleys, golf course, vege- 
table gardens and horse back riding were no* 
enough for these parents who refused to grow up. 
Recently a city block of land was set aside for an 
athletic field, and an outdoor gymnasium to which 
are admitted children who are too old for the 
other playgrounds and the adults, where volley 
ball, baseball, handball, soccer, and basket ball 
are played. 


A Fun Club 1n Knoxville 


‘Tennessee 


Under the direction of the Home Play Com- 
mittee of Community Service in Knoxville, 
Tenn., information was collected regarding the 
equipment of private playgrounds and the beau- 
tification of yards. The committee arranged also 
to furnish shrubbery to those who did not feel 
financially able to purchase it. The daily papers 
published the fact that the committee had this 
information and twenty-two families availed 
themselves of it. At a dangerous intersection of 
streets, one lady offered the use of her backyard 

a space 75 x 150 feet for playgrounds for the 
children of the neighborhood. ‘Three electric 
lights were furnished by an Electric Company 
free of cost. 

A Fun Club with the following rules has been 
formed by the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood. 

1. During the summer months play hours 
shall be 8 to 11 a. m., 3 to 9 p. m. 

2. During school year play hours from 3 to 
8:30 p. m 

3. A play leader visits the grounds on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays of each week. 

4. One night between 7 and 9 is given to a 
Community “Fun Nite,” the program of which 
consists of community singing, stories illustrated 
by stereopticon slides and group games. 

A number of families have furnished their 
yards with croquet sets, horse shoe pitching 
courts, tennis and handball. Plans are now being 
nade to introduce lawn bowling in a modified 
form. 

(From The Boston Herald, Sept. 27, 1922, pub- 
ished by permission of the Republic Syndicate). 
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The Chief of Police Becomes 
Interested 


One day a little creature, six or eight years 
old, undernourished and wizened and carrying 
a withered and useless arm—the result of being 
run over by a truck while playing in the streets— 
carried off the volley ball from one of the play- 
grounds of a Massachusetts town. The Commun- 
ity Service organizer followed him to his home 
to rescue the missing ball and incidentally she 
tried to explain to the youngster’s father and 
mother that the child should not be allowed to do 
as he had done. But they were not easily 
impressed, so she stopped at the police station 
on the way home and asked the chief and his 
assistant to see what they could do about helping 
to keep the youngster off the streets. 


Now the chief happened to have a boy of his 
own who wasn’t an angel, and perhaps that was 
because the chief himself was essentially human. 
The chief told the organizer how much the police 
appreciated the splendid work Community Ser- 
vice was doing and how much they had helped 
the police on the street problem. Then he prom- 
ised to help her in any way he could. And he 
soon had a chance to prove that he meant what 
he said, for one noon the community organizer 
came to the newly-painted community house and 
found the porch and the side of the house plas- 
tered with great blotches of paint and oil. Two 
of the boys—one, the son of the Chief of Police 
and the other, a boy whose influence had been 
none too good—had found a keg of paint which 
the painters had left and had attempted to stage 
a fight by slinging at each other large “gobs” of 
the stuff, picked up on sticks. Most of them 
missed their marks and the house had suffered 
accordingly. Of course the boys had fled. The 
police chief was immediately notified and he 
straigntway appeared upon the scene of battle. 
The situation was carefully explained to him by 
the community organizer and the chief disap- 
peared to find the culprits. No one but the boys 
knew just what he said to them, but the result 
was that two very chastened subdued young men 
appeared at the community organizer's office 
after dinner, hat in hand, asking how they might 
make amends. She suggested gasoline and rags, 
so they set to work, and bright and early the next 
morning returned to finish the job, after which 
they came in to ask if their work was satisfac- 
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tory. The community organizer said it was and 
the incident was closed—but the real result is 
that the two young men have become earnest 
workers for Community Service. They cannot 
do too much and the change is all due to the way 
in which the Pol'ce Chief went about it. He 
understood that it was a prank and not all mali- 
cious and dealt with them accordingly. 


Recent Legislation for 
Recreation 


As the result of a recent campaign in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in which splendid publicity 
through the press, meetings, and a house to house 
canvass had a large part, a Recreation Board has 
been created. 

In order to secure the creation of this Board, 
a charter amendment was necesary, which, at 
an election held in the summer, was adopted by a 
vote of about seven to one. The amendment pro- 
vides that the Public Recreation Board shall have 
five members appointed by the mayor with the 
advice and approval of the city commissioners, 
at least two members of the Board being women. 

Very broad powers are granted the Board, 
which by the terms of the amendment has the 
authority “to equip, operate, supervise, and .main- 
tain playground, athletic fields, swimming cen- 
ters, indoor recreation centers, municipal camps 
and other recreation facilities on or in any public 
grounds or buildings either within or without 
the city which the city commission may from 
time to time provide, acquire, authorize, designate 
or set apart for such use.” It may with the con- 
sent of the school board conduct activities in or 
on school property and with the cooperation of 
the park board equip and maintain playgrounds, 
athletic fields and other recreation facilities on or 
in properties under the control of the park board. 
Further, it has the power to use grounds and 
buildings offered for temporary use by individ- 
uals or corporations or it may in the name of the 
city “take and hold by purchase, devise, gift, 
bequest, or otherwise such real and personal 
property as may be needed for carrying out the 
intents and purposes for which it is established.” 

No limit is set on the community-wide activ- 
ities which may be conducted, all activities being 
permitted which will “employ the leisure time of 


the people in a constructive and wholesome man- 
ner.” 

A very interesting provision of the amendment 
has to do with the levying of taxes for the con- 
ducting of the work. “The board of commis- 
sioners, when levying the taxes for each fiscal 
year shall levy an ad valorem tax of not less than 
two cents nor more than five cents, on each 
hundred doiiars of assessed value of all real and 
personal property in the city not exempt from 
taxes by the constitution and laws of the state 
for the use and benefit of the recreation fund.” 
This levy, it is estimated, will result in the 
Board’s having from $26,000 to $30,000 for the 
first year’s work. The commissioners also have 
the authority to issue and sell bonds for the 
purchase and improvement of playgrounds and 
other recreation facilities. 

Mr. L. H. Weir, of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, who worked with 
the people of Fort Worth in securing the charter 
amendment and in planning the program, believes 
that under the broad terms of this amendment the 
city will see a very remarkable development. 

Des Moines, Iowa, where Mr. Weir has also 
been working, was successful in securing last 
May an ordinance establishing a Playground 
Commission, under whose leadership a commun- 
ity wide program is being conducted. 

The Playground Commission is composed of 
nine members, four ex-officio and five elected by 
the city council upon the nomination of the 
mayor. The ex-officio members are the Com- 
missioner of Public Parks, the President of the 
School Board, the Superintendent of Schools, 
and the president of the Des Moines Playground 
and Recreation Association. 


The commission will act in an advisory capaci- 
ty in all playground matters, will advise the city 
departments and will make and prescribe all nec- 
essary rules for the supervision and control over 
all playgrounds, and will control the expendi- 
ture of the $200,000 bond issue for playgrounds 
which was voted in March, 1920. It will assist 
in tying up into one central organization all 
agencies directly interested. 

As soon as the commission was appointed in 
May, 1922, all the resources of the School Board, 
of the Playground and Recreation Association, 
and of the city were pooled into one budget, and 
Miss Margaret McKee, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, was appointed Superintendent of Recre- 
ation. 
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a playground. His first thought 
was that the street might be 
roped off an hour or two each 
day for the children’s benefit, 
but one more look at its ap- 
pearance convinced him that 
this was impossible. What 
could he do? 

His first move was to call 
a mecting of the men and 
women of the neighborhood 
and explain to them his plans, 
but his arguments seemed to 
make no impression whatever 
upon them. Nothing daunted, 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOY WHITE WINGS 


The Junior White Wings 
Club of Cincinnati 


Years ago a certain neighborhood in Cincin- 
nati held quite a reputation among the elite of 
the city as a market street. As time went on, 
however, the old and substantial families moved 
out into the suburbs and, as the clientele fell off, 
the market stalls became empty, one by one. The 
few vendors who were left moved out on to the 
sidewalk to peddle in the street itself. Arme- 
nians, Assyrians, and Italians filled up the vacant 
houses. Knowing nothing yet of the feeling 
which instigates “Clean Up and Paint Up” or 
“City Beautiful” campaigns, and encouraged by 
a local ordinance which permits the market man 
to dump his refuse in the street, the tenants liv- 
ing above the stores took advantage of the situa- 
tion and each night collected their refuse in a 
newspaper, scaling it out of the window as dark 
fell. Even a poor imagination can picture the 
result ! 

And here is where the Community organizer 
He was looking for clean and whole- 
some places where the children of the city might 
play—and when he came to this neighborhood 
there seemed to be no open spot near enough for 


came in! 


he went to the city authorities 
and complained. They told 
him that they had given up 
the street long ago—it wasn’t any use—even if 
they flushed and swept it, it looked within ten 
minutes just as it had before. 

So then he turned to the children themselves— 
the children who were just as anxious to have a 
place to play as he was to find it for them. He 
suggested that the boys organize a club to clean 
up the street to be called the Junior White Wings 
Club. A local merchant was approached; he 
donated half a dozen khaki shirts and trousers; 
a cap manufacturer made some smart looking 
military caps and the street Cleaning Depart- 
ment loaned two white wing carts, two shovels 
and two brushes. All the boys wanted to wear the 
uniforms at once but the rule was that no one 
could wear one unless he was cleaning the street 
and that had to be done between 5:30 and 6:00 
each evening. So every night six boys went to 
work and under their earnest efforts the street 
soon looked like new. 

Perhaps this isn’t in itself hard to believe—but 
the wonder of it all is this—the work of the 
Club is being lessened each day by perceptible 
degrees. A sense of shame has kept the people 
of the neighborhood from making the work of 
these children harder; the refuse is put in its 
proper place and the street remains clean: a 
sense of civic pride is slowly developing. 





of genuine culture. We must have the cooperation of the representatives of every form of art, particularly 
the people identified with musical interest as well as the people at large. Without such complete coopera- 
tion, of course, the city can do little to accomplish the object. 

“The personnel of the committee in charge will be limited to those of ability and sincere interest in 


| “We are going to minister to the pleasure of the soul, firm in the conviction that herein lies the heart 
| 
the arts regardless of political, racial, or religious qualifications.” 


Mayor Hylan, New York City. 
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Motion Pictures and the Churches III 





public. 


governing public amusements. 





The burden of proof should be placed squarely upon the producer, distributor and 
exhibitor of carrying on their business in such a way that it will not be detrimental to the 


This can probably best be done by a system of licensing under the usual regulations 








DEAN CHARLES N. LATHROP 


Of the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 


This is the third of a series of 4 articles sum- 
marizing a study of motion pictures made by the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal Coun- 
cul of Churches. It is aremarkable survey of con- 
ditions, and its findings and conclusions are prac- 
tical and sane. It should be read not only by 
producers, distributors and exhibitors but also by 
parents and all who attend motion picture per- 
formances. 


Practical ways of improving motion pictures 
are presented in this part of the study made of 
the industry by the Social Service Department of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It gives the chief arguments advanced 
for and against censorship of moving pictures. 
It also lists the means other than censorship that 
might be put into operation to good advantage. 
A system of licensing is suggested which would 
put the “burden of proof” on the producer, the 
distributor and the exhibitor. 

The chief arguments for and against state cen- 
sorship of motion pictures are here given in 
brief : 

For censorship: 

To protect the child from the shock due to 
witnessing violence and gruesome details of 
crime, and to avoid encouragement to emulate 
evil examples. 

To protect the adolescent and undeveloped 
mind from suggestions of evil and violence. 

To do away with constant reiteration of crim- 
inal themes. 

To prevent use by producers of situations 
which contain attractive dramatic situations but 
which leave on the public a low moral influence. 

To protect religious groups and officials such 
as police from derision. 
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To eliminate suggestions from films which 
might give false impressions to foreigners. 

To do away with the possibility of display of 
low films in poorer sections. 

To prevent vulgar comedies. 

To lessen emphasis on sex themes. 

To lesson the use of the domestic triangle. 

Present laws governing the display of obscene 
or immoral entertainments, not adequate be- 
cause not properly enforced, and in some cases 
not interpreted to cover motion pictures. 
Against censorship : 

It is undemocratic. 

It is un-American. 

It is impossible for state or federal censor- 
ship boards to meet local conditions. 

It would delay releases. 

The cost to the public would be increased. 

Political perversion of censor privilege would 
be possible. 

Set rules laid down by law do not allow inter- 
pretation according to immediate problems. 

It affords opportunity for graft. 

Application of formal standard results in 
ridiculous and unjust eliminations and restric- 
tions. 

Separate local and state boards cause duplica- 
tion and increased expense to public. 

Probable tendency on part of producers to 
make up films with very obvious faults in order 
that there may be something to delete. 

Censorship transfers the responsibility for 
clean pictures from the producer and exhibitor 
to the censorship board. 


State boards take away local authority. 


Impossible to make all films suitable for chil- 
dren, as adult entertainment cannot be placed on 
level of child’s mind. 

















Motion pictures should be regulated as books 
and theatres are regulated. 

It imposes special and unjust restriction upon 
this means of publicity. 

Some of the means other than censorship that 
are being considered and that might be put into 
operation to good advantage are given in brief 
form below: 

Licensing producers and distributors for carry- 
ing on business through interstate commerce, and 
licensing local exhibitors under the usual regu- 
lations governing public amusements. 

Organization of local clubs, church organiza- 
tions to make sure of enforcement of exist- 
ing laws. 

Familiarizing the local exhibitor with the kind 
of picture desired in his neighborhood. 

Organization through women’s clubs particu- 
larly to give publicity to type of film desired in 
order to encourage exhibitors in the display of 
good pictures. 

Organized effort to investigate and force thea- 
tres in cheaper districts and foreign settlements 
to keep up a high standard of film. 

Organization to have children attend shows on 
certain nights and matinees and in this way to 
make it worth the exhibitors’ while to show films 
adapted for children at these times—then at other 
periods show any films that would be considered 





more essentially adult in their interest. 

Formation of citizen committees to serve as 
advisory boards to study and work out local plans 
for amusement regulations, this particularly in 
small towns. 

Interesting press to give space to reviews of 
films where they have several days’ run. 

Exhibitors to make public the advanced sum- 
maries of films. 

Newspaper and billboard advertising to be care- 
fully watched by either citizen committees or 
police authorities. 

Regular inspectors to look out for the physical 
cleanliness and proper sanitation and lighting of 
theatres and citizen groups to organize to check 
on the type of films shown. 

Greater publicity given to the lists of com- 
mendable pictures issued by the committee for 
Better Films. Local groups request their exhi- 
bitors to use these films. 

A plan of control of motion pictures that is 
favored by some who have made a careful study 
of the whole matter embraces the following speci- 
fic types of federal, state and local legislation : 

First, Federal licensing of motion picture pro- 
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ducers and distributors to do business through the 
interstate commerce and a specific definition in 
connection with the granting of the license of the 
kinds of motion pictures that they would not be 
permitted to transport. Suspension and revoca- 
tion of license should be the penalty for violat- 
ing the conditions under which the license is 
granted. 

Second, State laws making it a misdemeanor, 
with adequate penalties, to exhibit motion pic- 
tures that in the judgment of the courts are ob- 
scene, indecent and detrimental to the morals of 
the people. 

Third, local licensing of exhibitors under regu- 
lations that would make possible the canceling of 
licenses if the exhibitors persist in holding exhi- 
bitions that are detrimental to the welfare of the 
community. 

This would discourage the production of ques- 
tionable pictures, as the producing companies 
would not care to take the chance of losing 
their licenses or of having their productions 
barred from interstate commerce. The exhibi- 
tor would be placed on his guard against com- 
mitting a misdemeanor by exhibiting any unlaw- 
ful picture and of losing hs local license to carry 
on business. Suspension and possible revocation 
of licenses is a much more effective deterrent 
than the imposing of a fine. 

There is evidently much to be said in favor 
of placing the burden of proof squarely upon the 
motion picture producers, distributors and ‘exhi- 
bitors for carrying on their business in such a 
way that it shall not be detrimental to the public. 
When censorship boards are established to pass 
upon each picture produced and to say whether 
or not it may be exhibited, the responsibility is 
at once shifted from the motion picture industry 
to the official boards. 

The usual procedure in government control is 
to define the conditions under which the special 
kind of business or public service may be carried 
on and to state definitely the standards that must 
be maintained in the quality of the commodity 
offered for public consumption. The person or 
firm proposing to do business accepts these pre- 
scribed conditions and is granted a permit or li- 
cense to operate within the stated limits. This 
places the responsibility where it belongs, square- 
ly upon the individual or firm conducting the busi- 
ness. 

Why not follow this generally accepted govern- 
mental procedure in dealing with the motion pic- 
ture business ? 
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When Mr. Shurtleff first told me that I must 
write this paper I protested that I knew nothing 
specific on the subject and that I suspected that 
nobody else did either. He replied that in that 
case it was time that somebody found out, and 
that if I would go as far now as to discover what 
it was we were ignorant of he would set some 
of us to exploring the unknown regions in later 
reports. This paper, then, where it is not a 
statement of the obvious, is a detailed confession 
of ignorance. But in order finally to get some 
light on the subject I shall state my ignorant 
opinions definitely, hoping that they will suffi- 
ciently annoy some of the members to make them 
tell us later what the truth really is. 

Like almost any other subject in City Plan- 
ning, if you begin to philosophize about it you 
find yourself writting a disquisition on the whole 
of civilization. I don’t mean to do that, but 
plainly we can’t avoid considering first what and 
why parks and playgrounds are, if we are trying 
to find out how and where they fit in the modern 
city plan. And we should remind ourselves that 
while we are talking throughout of recreation 
areas in the city plan, we are thinking of the city 
plan not as a complete entity but as part of the 
regional plan; and that any scheme for a com- 
munity’s recreation should ideally be developed in 
the full light of such a regional plan. 

The individual must often defer to the com- 
munity. We believe that it is the duty of every 
member of a community to give up doing cer- 
tain things for himself, because it is better that 
the community should do them. The citizen of 
Springfield cannot shoot or fish or cut wood for 
himself wherever he pleases, nor can he build a 
structure or carry on a business except under 
community restrictions. On the other hand we 
believe that it is the duty of every community to 
provide for each of its members those things 
which, because of his very membershp in the 
community, he cannot provide for himself or buy 





Paper prepared for the 14th National Conference on City 
Planning, Springfield, Mass.,—1922. 


Parks and Playgrounds 
Their Requirements and Distribution as Elements in the City Plan 
Henry V. HuBBARD 


Professor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University, Member of firm of Olmsted Brothers, 
srookline, Mass. 





from someone else. Perhaps of all the things 
which the average man cannot provide for him- 
self when he is in a large community, the access 
to large unrestricted spaces and the opportunity 
for exercise in the open air and rest away from 
the oppression of brick and mortar are the most 
obvious and the most important. 

The park and the playground came into being 
to meet these needs. They are therefore a legi- 
timate and necssary public expense, and since 
they are the only things which can serve their 
own essential purpose they must not be devoted 
to other purposes or modified for other reasons 
however good in themselves, except so far as this 
is compatible with their primary use. 

Private enterprise provides and should pro- 
vide a considerable part of public outdoor re- 
creation, but there remains an essential part 
which the community only can furnish. This 
is the only part which we are now directly con- 
sidering. 


What is Recreation? 


We are endeavoring to determine what services 
it is that parks and other public outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities should render as a functional and 
interlocking part of the whole physical machin- 
ery of the city, and then we want to know what 
they shall be and where they shall be in order 
to render this service most effectively. We are 
all, to be sure, pretty well convinced theoreti- 
cally of what recreation is and why it is essential. 
But when we try to determine specifically what 
things are recreational, we come against a double 
difficulty. In the first place, as we know, recrea- 
tion always consists in doing something 
that you don’t have to do and usually what 
it means doing something different from what 
you ordinarily do. Therefore recreation is 
different for each man, and as various as human 
minds and human occupations are various. The 
second difficulty is that people are very imita- 
tive in their choice of recreation, and if a certain 
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thing comes to be known as a recreation it will 
be so accepted, even though a great many people 
have to learn to like it. You cannot therefore 
conclude that those recreations which you find 
being carried on are the only or the best recrea- 
tions; still less that they completely fulfill the 
recreational needs of the community, even though 
the community does not apparently desire any- 
thing further. In other words, we can not come 
to an answer by any mechanical comparison of 
statistics nor can we come to an answer by any 
arbitrary carrying out of a philosophical concep- 
tion. \Vhat we must do is to learn and to re- 
cord, in such a way that we all can use them, 
the essential things about the character and the 
working of the recreation facilities of our cities, 
gradually building up a body of common exper- 
ience and mutual criticism. Then as each com- 
munity makes its own experiments, under the 
pressure of its own local needs but in the light 
of this general knowledge, we can gradually ap- 
proximate to a better state by a means of trial 
and error. 


Two Great Reasons for Public Control of Re- 


creation 


We said that recreation is doing something 
which you are not obliged to do, and that peo- 
ple will accept as recreation what is to be had 
and what the crowd regards as recreation. These 
are two of the great reasons for public control 
of almost all public recreations. People having 
been restrained and regulated at their work find 
it part of their good time to cast off restraint 
in their play—even the restraint of common 
sense. And they will often accept as recreation 
almost anything which is offered to them under 
that name 


[It is emphatically the duty of the community, 
then, within reason, to decide what kinds of 
things people ought to have for recreation, and to 
provide opportunities for those things, discour- 
But within these limits the indi- 
vidual should be as little restricted in his amuse- 


aging others. 


ment as possible. 

Dealing with recreation first in a wholesale 
way, we can then say that there are two kinds ;— 
active recreation, or physical exercise, and passive 
or contemplative recreation. 

For active recreation we actually find in parks 
or playgrounds provisions for such various things 
swimming, 


as walking, horseback riding, rowing, 


sailing, football, baseball, golf, tennis, bowling, 


track and field games, all the outdoor gymna- 
sium activities, basket ball, and so on. 

For passive recreation we find the enjoyment 
of the beauty of natural objects, from the sight of 
a flower to the view from a mountain; the enjoy- 
ment of outdoor man-made beauty in formal 
gardening, monumental squares, and such things ; 
the enjoyment of getting together in crowds; the 
enjoyment of spectacles, pageants, zoos; the en- 
joyment of music and speaking; the enjoyment 
of motion, as riding in autos. And there are 
very many other recreations of both sorts. 


All Kinds of Recreation Cannot Go On in the 
Same Place at the Same Time 


Now it is plain that all these things cannot go 
on in the same place at the same time. If enough 
of these are to be sufficiently provided by the 
public parks and playgrounds, then decisions must 
be made as to what is to be provided and where it 
is to be provided, and the whole outdoor recrea- 
tion system thus determined must be related 
physically and functionally to all the rest of the 
facilities of the city, however owned and operated. 

Let us see what light may be thrown on this 
question by considering what differentiations ac- 
cording to function have already taken place, or 
have been shown to be desirable by the very lacks 
of our present arrangements. 


Types of Public Outdoor. Recreation Areas 


In a report which I read before the Conference 
in 1914, I suggested a general classification which 
seemed to me sensible and obvious, and as far as 
I know no one has suggested anything especially 
different since.—This was: 

(1) The “Reservation,” a municipal holding 
of country land, perhaps in connection with city 
forests or city water supply, made accessible by 
roads, it may be, but not yet developed for in- 
tensive recreational use, and frequented mostly 
by picnic parties and others spending several 
hours at a time in the open. 


(2) The large park, or “country park,” de- 
signed to give, as far as is consistent with fairly 
intensive use, all the sense of freedom that the 
unspoiled country gives, and being the nearest 
thing to unspoiled country that most of the city 
dwellers can commonly take time to enjoy. It is 
fitted to receive large crowds and not to be de 
stroyed by them, and indeed not to be crowded 
by them, for its main use is still to relieve a man 
from too close contact with his fellows. 
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(3) The small park, or “intown park,” more 
accessible but less extensive, not pretending to a 
countryfied appearance, but depending upon its 
design, its foliage and flowers, even upon archi- 
tectural accessories at times; providing amuse- 
ments which can be enjoyed by crowds and 
making the crowd a part of its design. “Com- 
mons,” “public gardens,”’ many of our larger so- 
called “squares,” are of this type. Our “park- 
ways,” which serve as pleasure traffic connections 
for our large parks, have a local use in some 
cases like small parks. 

(4) The playfield, for the active play of 
adults and young people over twelve, in games 
taking considerable space, like baseball, football, 
tennis, track athletics, under supervision. 

(5) The boys’ outdoor gymnasium, or re- 
stricted playfield, for very intensive use by boys 
over twelve, with apparatus, such as parrallel 
bars, and ladders, and a supervisor. 

(6) The girls’ outdoor gymnasium, for in- 
tensive use by girls over twelve, with giant strides, 
swings, and a supervisor. 

(7) The children’s playground, for boys and 
girls under twelve, with sand pits, baby ham- 
mocks, and a woman teacher in charge. 

(8) Special facilities depending upon local 
opportunities, such as swimming pools, wading 
pools, skating ponds, facilities for bathing in lake, 
river or ocean.”’ 

To this might be added, as an important variant 
of item 3, the suburban “neighborhood” park not 
serving the general public, but tending mainly to 
benefit the surrounding property ; and as a variant 
of items 5 and 6, the small game area without ap- 
paratus. 

Let us first consider the requirements of these 
areas each for its own function, postponing the 
discussion of its relation to the whole city except 
as this comes up incidentally. The littlest child- 
ren’s playground might be differentiated from the 
playground for children up to twelve. It was not 
differentiated in the list, for almost always they 
go together, for practical reasons of supervision 
For instance, the mother or elder sister is likely 
to have children of different ages in charge, and 
she must have them all in the same place. Still 
if the playground is in the interior of a block it 
might be devoted to very small children only, who 
could be easily taken to the playground from the 
surrounding homes, allowing the mother to go 
back to her work, secure at least that they could 
come to no great harm. 
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Size and Shape of Recreation Areas 
For Little CHILDREN 


A little children’s playground,—that is, for 
children under five or so,—can have almost any 
shape, since the units of which it is made up— 
turf or other play space, sand boxes, are all small 
or indeterminate in shape. Of course it is better 
if about square. Its size should hardly, at a 
minimum, be less than 2,000 square feet in any 
case. It should give about 16 to 20 square feet 
for every little child actually present. Its maxi- 
mum size would thus be fixed by the maximum 
predictable number of users at any one time, as 
in the case of every kind of park and playground. 
Reckoning % mile “effective radius,” and a con- 
tributing population of 200 people per acre, 1/12 
of which was children under 5 and 14 of these 
present at one time, a possible size would be 11,- 
000 square feet or 14 acre. 





For THE NExt SIzE 


A playground for children under twelve is not 
fixed as to shape, for apparatus, wading pool, can 
be variously arranged, but again a shape not too 
narrow is best, on account of the running games. 
Volley ball should have 30 ft. x 60 ft. maximum 
dimensions ; basket ball, 100 ft. x 60 ft. (stand- 
ard). As to size, less than 3,000 square feet 
would be almost a minimum. There should be 
about 140 square feet of space for every child 
actually present. Again reckoning 14 mile ef- 
fective radius, a population of 200 people per 
acre, 1/5 of which was children under 12, 1/3 of 
whom might be on the playground at the same 
time, the maximum size of the playground would 
work to be about seven acres. Naturally, if the 
numbers seeking the playground were to be such 
as to warrant so great a size, we should expect to 
find two or three smaller playgrounds scattered 
through the area served. 


For GirLs AND Boys 


The girls’ outdoor gymnasium and the boys’ 
outdoor gymnasium can be fitted into almost any 
shape, as far as the apparatus goes. On the ap- 
paratus alone, counting space for those resting 
and waiting, and proper clearances to avoid 
danger, 20,000 square feet,—less than 4 acre,—is 
usable, though more is better. This would be a 
minimum size for 200 children. An ideal out-of- 
door gymnasium for 500 to 600 children would 
contain 70,000 square feet,—a little over 1% 
acres. 
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[t is natural that the figures given by most of 
those interested in playground density should be 
in the terms of square feet of playground per unit 
of child population within reach of the play- 
ground, or within a definite distance of the play- 
ground. These figures are the most easily ob- 
But what we really want to know is how 
many children will be present at one time. Then, 
and not till then, can we know and make allow- 
ance for such factors as the employment and cus- 


tained. 


toms of the population, the efficiency of the 
leadership of the playground, the varying amount 
of vacant land or private yards used for play, 
which greatly influence the proportion of the 
children within reach who actually come, and who 


} 


come at the same time. 


The Playfield 


The playfield, for the active play of adults and 
young people over twelve, is somewhat deter- 
mined in its minimum size and possible shape by 
the size and shape of the units which make it up. 
\ baseball field should have 90 feet from the back 
stop to home plate, according to professional 
rules, but a 30 foot space here does not spoil the 
field. A good batter can bat a ball 300 feet or 
more, but if there is a quarter-circle clear in front 
of the home plate with a radius of 235 feet the 
game will not be hurt by the necessary ground 
rules, and even 190 feet would not be very bad. 
\ friendly game of sorts can be played on a field 
200 feet by 300 feet. Football takes 360 feet by 
Soccer can well be played on an ordi- 
nary football field, but many a good game is 
played on a smaller area. Lawn bowls takes 120 
feet by 19 or 21 feet for each rink. Tennis takes 
properly 60 feet by 120 feet for each double court 

minimum about 108 feet x 48 feet. 

A minimum size for a playfield might be set, 
for the sake of giving some figure, at par acres. 
If you allow one acre of playfield for each 10,000 
of population, and give the playfield an effective 
radius of “2 mile in a district of 100 people per 
your playfield would be about six acres in 


160 feet 


acre. 
area. 
The “Intown” Park 

The small park or “Intown park” takes so 
many forms that no general figures of dimension 
can have much meaning. It varies from the little 
‘“intown square” which can be only a local resting 
place for a few people to the “public garden” 
which may be the Sunday promenade for all 
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those who can afford Sunday clothes and for 
many who cannot. The Boston Public Garden 
is 24 acres in area. The Garden 
in Washington similarly used, is about 12 acres. 
Central Park, New York, at first a country park, 
has now come actually to be a park of the “in- 
town” class. Its area, 843 acres, still allows it 
to be treated in a naturalistic way; but without 
better upkeep than it now receives, it will soon 
go to pieces under its intensive use. 


The Country Park 


Botanic 


The large park, or country park has a different 
kind of use. It should provide for many people, 
but, at least in parts of its extent, it should not 


be crowded by them. It may have areas where 


people congregate, but its essential parts are 
those where a person may get away from his 


kind and enjoy something of the freedom of 
natural landscape. 

This means that the open areas of the park 
should be large enough to give some sense of 
extent, and self-contained, not intruded upon by 
the sight of buildings and other town-made struc- 
tures. The open lawn in the Country Park at 
Franklin Park is one hundred and sixty acres in 
extent, and is, besides, the foreground for a dis- 
tant view. At Central Park the Green is sixteen 
acres and the North Meadows, nineteen acres in 
extent. 

Similarly a stretch of woodland in such a park 
should be large enough to accomodate all who use 
it without having each one intrude upon his 
neighbor, and the actual dimensions of such a 
woodland should seem to be large. This effect 
can of course be much increased by good design 
of paths and vistas. The “Wilderness” in Frank- 
lin Park is about ninety acres, Long Crouch 
Woods, twenty acres. 


Some of the open areas of our landscape parks 
are coming in an increasing number of cases to 
be used for golf courses. The argument for this 
is that it offers to the players an excellent means 
of recreation, and the expenses of keeping up the 
greensward may often be met out of the fees col- 
lected. Moreover it enlists a considerable portion 
of the community in the defense of the beauty of 
the park as a whole. On the other hand this use 
of the open areas precludes other uses and often 
it may be doubted whether in the course of a day 
there is not more loss of recreation to those who 
might have idly and restfully wandered through 
these spaces than there is gain to the golfers. This 
whole question is an instance of an important 
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consideration in park design. Often an area left 
open to a variety of uses, even if many of these 
uses are vague and unproductive, is actually 
working harder than it would if fitted for, and 
therefore mostly restricted to, one definite use. 
However, there is no doubt that municipal golf 
should be provided somewhere,—either in the 
park or in an area less desirable as a park. A 
standard eighteen hole golf course is about sixty- 
three hundred yards in total length of the holes 
from tee to green. It would occupy one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty acres. These figures 
could be much modified, but the nine-hole public 
course soon becomes too crowded, and a course 
with all short holes is no pleasure to anyone but 
the neophyte, and does not give even him much 
chance really to learn the game. 

These factors affecting extent should always be 
taken into acount, but the total size of the land- 
scape park is more likely to be fixed by other con- 
siderations,—availability of land, relation to to- 
pography and so on. Fairmont Park, Philadel- 
phia, containing 3,626 acres, is the largest 
single park owned by a city listed in the 
Park Statistics of U. S. cities collected by the 
U. S. Census Bureau in 1916. The next largest 
is Griffith Park, Los Angeles, three thousand 
twenty-seven acres. Ten other cities reported 
single parks having an area of over one thousand 
acres. Of the nineteen cities having a population 
of 500,000 or more, only seven reported their 
largest single park under 500 acres. 


The Reservation 


The “reservation” is the largest, the farthest 
outlying and the least developed of municipal 
pleasure grounds. It is bought while the land 
composing it is still farmland or woodland. It 
serves the hiker, the picnicker, and is the nearest 
approach to really wild landscape that many 
people often see. With the growth of the com- 
munity it may later become park, but many of us 
hope that the typical community will not grow in 
that way. Often the outlying reservations today 
are not owned by the municipality but by the 


county or state. 


We will not discuss here such special recreation 
places as bathing beaches or views from hilltops. 
They are important when they occur, but they 
often occur in parks, and when alone, they are 
where they are the park 
adapts itself to them, not they to the park system. 

There is a current superstition that one tenth 
The figures 


found, and system 


of the city area should be in parks. 


collected and compiled by the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research during 1915 and 1916 
show that the cities which are considered well- 
provided with parks actually have in the neigh- 


. borhood of ten per cent of their area in park 


lands of various kinds; and that only three cities 
have park areas appreciably greater than ten per- 
cent. For the cities which have approximately 
ten percent of their area in park lands, the num- 
ber of population per acre of park ranges from 
eighty-one for Hartford to two hundred fifty- 
three for Baltimore, the average being about one 
hundred and forty persons per acre of park. 

We might bring out various other instructive 
points from these two sets of statistics of 1916, 
just referred to, remembering always, however, 
that without a firsthand knowledge of local con- 
ditions, there is always danger of foolish con- 
clusions. 

(To be continued ) 


The New York Chapter of the American Soci- 
ety of Landscape Architects, has developed a 
plan for bringing about greater continuity of 
policy in park management and taking the parks 
“out of politics.” The following letter to the 
Chairman of the Charter Revision of the City of 
New York accompanied the detailed statement 
of the plan: 

A committee of our society has drawn up a 
plan of reform for the city parks administration. 
Plans for development and upkeep of the parks 
must look for a future beyond the lives of several 
city administrations, and responsibility for the 
condition of the parks can only be laid on a body 
which has power to make and carry out these 
long-range plans. We have set forth our reasons 
more fully in a statement which we include, and 
which has already gone to the members of your 
Commission. To this we beg to add the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

We are convinced that the efficiency of such 
an organization as we have proposed is almost 
entirely dependent on the character of the Park 
Board. 

Our scheme of a board of directors or trustees 
(commissioners) controlling the paid executives 
is, in one form or another the method of adminis- 
stration of park systems throughout the country, 
as at Hartford, Philadelphia, and the South Park 
System of Chicago. It is found to function well 
in this city in many institutions, as for instance, 
the Public Library; also in the Palisades Inter- 
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state Park and the Essex and Hudson County 
Park Systems of New Jersey. 

The salient features of our proposal are as 
follows: 

At the head of the Park Department of the 
Greater City with power to make rules and reg- 
ulations, is a board of nine unpaid commissioners, 
one retiring each year. This board is to be 
chosen from a list containing three times as many 
names as there are vacancies, submitted by a con- 
vention of delegates from twelve or more organ- 
izations representing the technical side of park 
management and the business and administrative 
talent of the five boroughs. A similar procedure 
is used in the present charter in selecting the 
members of the City Art Commission. 

We consider that our proposed method for 
preparing an eligible list for membership on the 
Park Board does not differ in essentials from the 
method of the Civil Service Commission, which 
certifies to the appointive power three names of 
those standing highest in a competitive examin- 
ation from which one is chosen. Since no com- 
petitive examination is practicable in the choice 
of a board of unpaid park commissioners, it 
would seem reasonable and similar in principle 
to the procedure of the Civil Service, that the 
commissioners should be chosen from a list 
selected and certified by a group of bodies speci- 
ally qualified to make such certification. 

We hold that the principle of one man respon- 
sibility is completely upheld in the person of the 
Chief Executive responsible to the Board of 
Trustees or Commissioners. And we consider 
that responsibility to such a body, representing 
the people, continuous in office and acquiring in- 
timate acquaintance with the needs and tradi- 
tions of park management, would be far more 
definite and effective than responsibility to the 
mayor, who is too much ocenpied with his other 
duties to be in a position to adequately define 
or enforce responsibility in so specialized a sub- 
ject as that of park affairs. 

Under the Board and appointed by it is a 
general executive for the five boroughs, who 
makes all other executive appointments. 

Under the General Exective, and appe:ted 
by him, are the local executives of the five bor- 
oughs. 

The City Landscape Architect and other tech- 
nical advisers are appointed by the Board. 

In submitting this proposal, we respectfuly ask 
the Charter Revision Commission to set a date 


for a hearing at which persons interested in the 
park question may appear. 


The International Conference of 
Settlements 


An interesting report of the International Con- 
ference of Settlements, held in London in July, is 
given by Mr. Albert J. Kennedy in the Boston 
Transcript, of July 27, 1922. Two hundred dele- 
gates from America, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Japan and Sweden were present. The 
chief interest was the spirit of the several 
national groups. 

The class consciousness of the German group 
was interesting and significant. A growing rap- 
port between England and Germany was evident. 
Many different Englishmen felt that the chief 
present need was to re-establish commercial rela- 
tions and many settlement residents were work- 
ing hard for the re-establishment of cultural and 
social relations. The adult education group had 
organized summer schools in Germany to bring 
students of both countries into fellowship, and 
travel parties of English working people had been 
organized to visit Vienna and Berlin. 

But France and the United States were not 
occupied with class struggle. Problems of local 
upbuilding and readjustment took up their minds. 
Though French settlements were new their work 
already bore the stamp of objective reality. 

The thoughts of the conference centered 
around three main topics 

1. The relations between capital and labor. 

2. The duty of education toward the intellec- 
tual powers and needs of working people. 

3. The necessity for settlements to continue 
their work of examining the fundamental social 
institutions. 

Dr. John S. Elliot spoke of the fact that the 
idea behind the settlement was greater than either 
capital or labor, as it looked toward the educa- 
tion, economic improvement and human happi- 
ness of entire communities. 

B. Seebohm Rowntree suggested that employ 
ers of labor, more than any other group in the 
community, needed what the settlement could 
give. Now both workmen and employers check 
progress by failing to grasp the fact that indus- 
try is a form of national service and the task of 
instilling in both groups this fundamental idea 
should be a part of the work of the settlement. 

(Continued on page 436) 
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Games With Music II 


ROBERTA WINANS 


One of the first things a recreation leader has 
to consider is how to get people on the floor 
ready to play. To tell them to “choose partners” 
is almost always disappointing in its results, par- 
ticularly with a new group 
have the accompanist play a few bars of a lively 


A good plan is to 


march, and then ask the men to line up on one 
side of the room and the girls on the opposite 
side. When the music starts again, the two lines 
face the rear of the room and march forward, 
turn, and march toward each other, coming down 
the center in couples. If there are more in one 
line than the other, those at the end can double 
up. From this formation it is possible to arrange 
the group in any formation on the floor. 

To form a circle, have the lines divide, the first 
couple going to the right, the second to the left, 
The couples march 
Partners 
face each other, if that is to be the starting posi- 
tion. If the couples are to face in “line of direc- 
tion,” those who turned to the right face about, 


the third right, and so on 
around into a large circle and halt. 


and the men change to the inner circle. For a 
single circle, all face the center and the men 
step back to the left of their partners. 

To form a circle of couples without marching, 
ask the men to form a circle and then ask the 
girls to form a circle around them. The men 
then face about and each stands opposite the girl 
nearest him. If there are extra girls designate 
those who are to step forward into the inner 
circle and take the part of men, trying to arrange 
so that different girls act as men for each game. 

If the formation is to be in long sets, the 
leader should decide how many sets across the 
front of the room the space will accommodate 
and have the group march up accordingly, in 
couples, fours or eights 
couples move sideward into position. The sets 


From his position the 


should then be tolled off, with the required num- 
ber in each set and as much space as possible 
between the sets. 

For a single lengthwise set, such as that 
required for We Won’t Go Home Until Morning, 
the men may be asked to form a line and the 
girls to form another line opposite them. The 
lines then march toward each other so that each 
player may determine who his partner is, pos- 
sibly shaking hands to make an event rather than 


an exercise of this. Finally all step back into 
position with the lines about six feet apart. 

For a circle of three’s, such as is required for 
Swinging In The Swing, have all join hands in 
a single circle and count around to the left in 
three’s. The one designated by the leader says: 
“One” aloud, the next says “Two,” the next 
“Three,” the fourth “One” and so on. If the 
three are to form a line, all face right and No. 2 
steps up to the left of No. 1, then No. 3 to the 
left of No. 2. For “Swinging”, No. 2 steps in 
front of No. 1 and faces him, back to the center. 
No. 3 turns to the right and places hands on the 
swing. After several repetitions of the game, all 
2’s (those with backs to the center) change places 
with 3’s. Later, 1’s take the place of the one 
swinging. 


Gid-Dap Napoleon 


Sheet music—Wal, I Swan, published by M. 
Witmark & Sons, 7 Witmark Building, New 
York. Six Sets of six, in two lines, partners 
opposite and facing each other. 

1. First couple join crossed hands and slide or 
“gallop” sideward away from second couple. 

2. Second couple join hands and gallop to- 
ward first couple. 

3. Third couple gallop toward second. 

4. Each one turns around in his own place. 

Repeat, third couple galloping back first, then 
second, then first. All turn. 

All face up and leaders lead lines around out- 
side and up into original places, progressing as 
if driving, with arms bent to hold reins. The 
step may be a plain skip, or, better, a “hop, stamp, 
step”, hopping on the right foot, stamping with 
the left, stepping on the right, each time. 
Chorus: Face partners. 

1. Step sideward right and brush left heel 
forward. Step left and brush. 

2. “Drive.” (Bend arms and pull back as 
left foot stamped four times slow.) 

3. Repeat step and brush right and left. 

4. Head couple joins hands and slides to foot. 
All turn in place and slap right knee to finish. 


THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMING 


Words and music in Americanization Songs, 
published by McKinley Music Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Circle of couples, partners facing. Game is 
described for the one on the inner side of the 
circle. Give right hand to partner and place left 
on hip. 
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1. Touch left toe to side, touch it behind right 
heel. (This can be taken with a hop on the right 
foot at each touch step.) Repeat. 

2. Three slides to left and bring heels to- 
gether. 

3. Repeat touch step. 

4. Join both hands with partner and take 
skipping turn. 

5. Skip with partner around the circle eight 
steps. 

6. ‘Take another skipping turn with partner. 

7. Inside player advances one partner and 
takes position to start. 


PEANUTS 


The Man Who Has Plent+ 
of Good Peanuts, in Most Popular College Songs. 
Single circle, men on left of partners. 
1. Men come into center three steps, bring 
heels together and clap hands over head on the 


fourth count. Three steps back and clap. 
? 


Music and words: 


Girls do the same. 

3. Take partner’s right hand and skip around 
eight steps. 

+. ‘Take partner’s left hand and skip around 
eight, men going ahead one partner. 

5. New partners take eight skipping steps 
around the large circle. 

6. Each turns in his own place and finishes 
with three claps, in position to start again. 


Oxtp Zip Coon 


Words and music in Twice 55 Community 
Songs. 

Single circle of couples, all hands joined. 

1. Walk eight steps to the left. 

2. Skip eight steps to the left. Finish facing 
partner. 

3. Step and bob courtesy right and left. 

4. Clap hands together, and clap right with 
partner. Same left. Same both. Clap together 
and clap own chest. Clap right with partner and 
turn in own place in four counts. 


Repeat walk and skip (1 and 2). 

All walk four steps in to center and four out. 
Girls stand still while men walk in four and four 
diagonally out toward the right, coming to new 
partner. Repeat from beginning. 


JoLLyY Is THE MILLER 


Music and words in the Everyday Song Book, 
published by the Cable Co., Chicago, at 10 cents. 

Couples march around the circle hand in hand. 
On the last line, the partner on the right steps 
forward and the one on the left steps back, each 
quickly joining hands with a new partner. An 
extra player in the center tries to get a partner 
on the change, leaving the odd one in the center. 


HuNTING 


Words and music in the Everyday Song Book. 

Players in two lines, facing each other and 
about six feet apart. About six couples in each 
set. Head couple join both hands and slide 8 
steps down between the lines and 8 back. All 
face front of room and head man and lady lead 
their lines around outside of their original lines. 
When they reach the foot they make an arch 
under which the others pass, leaving head couple 
at the foot. Repeat with new head couple. 
Players clap hands in time with the music and 
sing throughout. The step may be a marching 
or a skipping one. 


SWINGING 


Words and music in Social Games and Group 
Dances, by Elsom and Trilling, published by Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Groups of three forming a circle around the 
room. No. 1 and 2 join crossed hands, and No. 
3 puts hands on top and pushes the “swing”. All 
3’s should face in same line of direction around 
the room. At the last word: “sky”, No. 3 runs 
under and goes to the next swing, repeating from 
beginning. 





officials 


nd Department, Fall River, Mass. 





‘Study of juvenile court records indicate that the city has suffered less from juvenile delinquency 
during the vacation period this year than at any time within the memory of several of its present court 


\s usual, nearly all the offenders brought before the court, even during a period of improvement, 


were boys. As a reason for the decrease in delinquency, the playground is probably the greatest single 
facior in bringing about the improvement. The record for good made by the youth of the city 
during vacation days is startling proof that the playground has been a successful and inexpensive ventur¢ 


is to make for better behavior on the part of the municipality’s younger citizens. Time and thought 
invested in the small boy has always paid.”—From the 1921 Report of the Supervisor of Boys, the Play- 




















Home Play VII 


EpNA G. MEEKER AND CHARLEs H. ENGLISH 


Told by Helen: 

During the past few years, many young mar- 
ried people with small children have built homes 
in our neighborhood, and somehow mother has 
come to be the general “advisor” in helping to 
bring up the little tots \ group of young 
mothers came to her one day recently and asked 
if she wouldn’t give a series of informal talks to 
them, particularly emphasizing the play element 
in training and education Mother simply 
couldn't refuse an appeal of that kind and 
immediately invited them to spend the afternoon 
with her one day the following week, saying that 
any of their friends who would enjoy coming 
would be most welcome. They must all under- 
stand, however, that they would be expected to 
enter into the discussion and to exchange experi- 
ences. 

In preparation, mother dictated, and I typed 
for her such notes as she thought would open up 
a discussion. Here are some of the things which 
we put down for mother to talk about: 


NATURE STUDY AND GAMES 


Perhaps we can do no better than to train 
children to think of all things about them as their 
friends—the sun, moon, stars, earth, air, fire, 


water, trees, all plants, birds, animals and insects, 
as well as all mankind. Here is not only a found- 
ation for a joyful outlook on life, but the material 


for story-telling, for games, and for occupation 
work which will be fascinating and character- 
developing to a remarkable degree. 

The facts regarding nature which follow may 
be added to and enlarged upon in helping a child 
realize the power of nature as the Indian children 
were taught from babyhood to listen to the voices 
of nature and to try to discover ways of inter- 
preting the sounds heard 

The Sun and the Earth as Our Friends—The 
sun warms the earth so that all things may grow; 
the sunbeams come to wake us up to glad new 
days, to give color to fruits, flowers, and to the 
cheeks of little boys and girls, and to help chil- 
dren to enjoy their play and their work. It visi* 
all the children in the world. Plants, flowers, and 
people all turn toward the sun. 
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The Moon and Stars as Our Friends—The 
moon makes many nights bright for people all 
over the world. It comes to keep watch over 
children while they sleep. The stars twinkle at 
children as if laughing with them about glad 
things and making a golden path down to their 
little friends. 

The Air as Our Friend—Did you ever think 
of air as one of the foods on which all people 
and animals live? As the wind it makes boats 
sail, kites fly, windmills go round. It brings us 
the fragrance of the flowers, makes music in the 
trees, cools us when the days are hot, brings 
clouds of good rain and makes a jolly playfellow 
for all children. 

Fire and Water as Our Friends—Some ancient 
people worshipped fire, realizing how much com- 
fort it brought them and because, in those days, 
it was very hard to get, they treasured it. Fire 
cooks our food and warms our houses. The 
sun stores up heat for us in coal and wood. 

Water is another element which we could not 
do without. There is water to cool us when we 
are hot, to cleanse us, to give us the joy of swim- 
ming and the fun of sailing. What would we do 
without water to cook our food? 

Trees as Our Friends—Trees shade us from 
the hot sun in the summer and make cool breezes 
for work, for rest and for play. They shield us 
from cold winds in the winter and keep moisture 
in the soil. They make homes for birds, give us 
good things to eat, and many big trees make won- 
derful playhouses for boys and girls. 

It is easy to show, as mother pointed out, how 
all the forces of nature are inter-related and how 
plant and animal life depend on each other. 
After the children have grasped this, the time 
will come to teach them the interdependence of 
individuals in a family and of people in a nation. 

Every home should have a good sized magni- 
fying glass and if possible, a microscope, for it 
will help them to discover the fascinating worlds 
of plant and insect life. 


PLANT LIFE 


Teach children that there have been gener- 
ations and generations of families of plants, 
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always working to reproduce themselves for the 
benefit of generations of people. 
them a feeling of obligation to help carry on 


It will give 


plant life. 

Tell them of the many varieties belonging to 
the same family, taking as an example the cab 
bage family, possibly six thousand years old, 
which has given us cauliflower, brussels sprouts, 
kohl-rabi, and many different kinds of cabbages. 

There are interesting stories of how plants 
have traveled and “settled”; how turnips from 
Spain have settled in Mexico; how potatoes were 
taken from America by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
[reland, and there, because of their popularity, 
have acquired the name of Irish potatoes. 

Read to the children Longfellow’s description 
of the gift of the Corn in Hiawatha. When 
making a garden with children, do more than just 
watch the plants grow. Tell them some facts 
about the plant that is to come from the tiny seed 


NATURE GAMES AND PLAY THINGS 


Guessing Flowers—One person chooses name 
of a flower. Others in group, by asking questions 
to which the answer must be “Yes” or “No” try 
to guess its name. The one who guesses cor- 
rectly is then “it”. 

Dandelion Curls—Split the stem and roll sides 
back in two coils. Children play “curly hair’ by 
pinning these on their own hair, their hats, or 
fastening them on the dolls’ heads. 

Clover Honey—Children will never again won- 
der why bees visit clover blossoms if they pull 
out the tiny little flowers of which the whole 
flower is made, and suck the sweetness from the 
ends. 

Bridal Wreath Ear-Rings—Break off the stem 
end of a little Bridal Wreath flower, moisten it, 
and press it against the lobe of the ear. 

Daisy Chains and Wreaths—Use a needle and 
long double thread of strong white cotton. In 
preparing the daisies, leave a small piece of the 
stem on each flower. Run the needle diagonally 
through the green base of the flower, not through 
the yellow center. 

Lilac Chains—Insert the end of one little 
flower in the opening of another. This will not 
make a durable chain, but is fine for dolls. 

Burdock Burr Furniture and Baskets—One 
has only to be reminded of burdock burrs in 
order to remember how many things can be man- 
ufactured from them. 





Leaf Wreaths and Costumes—These may be 
made from many kinds of leaves—maple being 
particularly effective. Use pieces of the stems for 
pins to pin leaves together. 

Pine Needle Chains—To make the links for 
the chain, use the pine leaves which grow four 
needles in a cluster; pull out three of these and, 
bending the fourth over, stick the point of it into 
one of the holes from which the others have been 
pulled. 


Horse-chestnuts and Acorns—With toothpicks 
or twigs, horse-chestnuts and acorns, brownies 
and various kinds of animals may be made. 

Dandelion Aeroplanes—As_ children — blow 
dandelion seed balls to tell what time it 1is—with 
each blow counting one hour until all the seeds 
are gone—let them think of the flying seeds as 
aeroplanes, each carrying a sleeping plant as a 
passenger, which will carefully alight, finding a 
new home into which the plant will awake into 
new life. 

Leaf Guessing—Collect leaves, spread them 
out, and number them. 
and paper and let them write down the numbers 
and after them the names of the leaves. The one 
getting the greatest number correct wins. This 
game may be varied by having children collect 
the leaves and seeing which will find the greatest 
number he can name correctly. 


Give children pencils 


Peach Pits—Use the halves of peach pits for 
doll’s dishes. 

Apples—Cut an apple cross-wise to see the 
“star” which the seed cells make and the picture 
of the apple blossom whose petals are quite 
plainly outlined in the spaces between the points 
of the star. 

Snow-flakes—When perfect snow-flakes are 
viewed through a microscope, it will be discov- 
ered that each one has six parts all exactly alike 
but probably no two snow-flakes will ever be 
found exactly like each other. (Look for those 
that have not been crushed by wind or by each 
other ). 

Plants as Pets—Why not give children plants 
as well as animal pets? Teach them that the 
plant’s bed must be kept “soft” and that it must 
have plenty of room to grow properly so that it 
may reach out and get food it needs both under 
and over the ground. 

Cloud Pictures—lf children form the habit of 
looking at the clouds to get the likenesses to 
things familiar to them, later in life clouds will 
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be looked at and appreciated for their value and 


beauty. 
Collecting Leaz summer is probably 
the best time to make a collection of leaves and 


manv children will want to see how varied their 


collection may be. As each one is picked from 
tree or bush, a small piece of paper bearing its 
name should be attached and they should be 
pressed between newspapers with a heavy weight 
on top. In about six days they will be ready to 
take out and mount in a scrapbook. For mount- 
ing, use small strips of mending ribbon. The 
name and date should be written underneath and 
its value as a “memory” book will be increased 
if the place where the leaf was picked is added. 

Collections—The collecting of flowers, rock 
specimens, and other wonders of the out-of-doors 


] 


should be encouraged, although there are some 


things like the taking of bird’s eggs from nests, 


that should be prevented through the wise kind 
of direction. 

Train children to be careful never to pick 
flowers unless they ar be used for some pur- 
pose and not to pull them up by the roots unless 
they are to be transplanted 

Sponge Garden—Plant bird seed in the holes 
of a good-sized sponge after it has been thor- 


oughly soaked in water. Keep it well-watered 


in a small flat dish and mn the seed will begin 
(Your florist will be able to make 


eeds that might be 


to sprout. 
suggestions regarding othe 
planted in this way) 

Trees for Fairy Playgrounds—Cut from about 
one-half to an inch off of the tops of carrots, 


1 


of turnips or of horse ies and set them in a 
flat dish containing water to nearly cover them. 
In a short time the tops will begin to sprout and 
with gravel or small pebbles about them will make 
splendid “trees” for iature playgrounds or 
camps which children may develop by adding 
home made equipment for tiny dolls, such as 


} 


swings, see-saws, and tent A space by the 
“trees” may be kept free from gravel to represent 
a lake on which the dolls may sail their boats— 
bits of wood or the shells of pistachio nuts. Be 
sure to keep a sufficient amount of water in the 


dish. 


Articles Dealing with Recre- 
ationin Magazines Received 


During October 1922 


Better Times, October 1922. Making Rosy Cheeks— 
New York City and County Offered Health Giving 
Fun to Everyone. 

Physical Training, September. A Community Church 

Day—Hilton Village and Newport News, Va., Oc- 

tober. Some Sociological Phases of Play. By Earle 

Edward Eubank. Making the Swimming Pool More 

Popular. By W. O. McClellan. November. Con- 

struction and Use of Squash Racquet Courts. By 

William H. Geer. Graded Swimming Tests. Com- 
piled by J. G. Ruppell. 

The Journal of the National Education Association, 
October, 1922. Education for Leisure. By H. R. 
Mahler. 

The American City, October, 1922. Homestead Makes 
Good Use of Dump. “Park and Plan Week” Arous- 
es Much Interest—Kansas City. A Municipal Golf 
Course the Gift of a Bishop—Salt Lake City. The 
Care of Municipal Skating Rinks. 

Parks and Recreation, September—October, 1922. Na- 
tional Existence and Rural Recreation. By Arthur 
H. Carhart. The Merits of Social Dancing In 
Recreation Systems. By Ernest W. Johnson. 

Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, Middletown, O., Oct- 
ober, 1922. Middletown Now has Municipal Swim- 
ming Pool. 

The Scope, October, 1922. Eraser Tag—A Classroom 
Game. Hints for Basketball Coach. 

Progress, Pittsburgh, October, 1922. Playground Ele- 
ment in Preventing Crime. 

Home Lands, October, 1922. West Virginia and Her 
Country Boys and Girls. By Ross B. Johnston. 
Novato Community House. 

American Physical Education Review, October, 1922. 
Natural or Play Activities as Applied to the Needs 
of Various Age Periods. By Charlotte Stewart. 
Brief Retrospect of the Three Years’ Work of the 
National Physical Education Service. 

The Survey, October, 15, 1922. Community Singing 
in Denmark. By S. A. Mathiasen. 

The American Journal of Sociology, September, 1922. 
Ages of Leisure. By Alfred H. Lloyd. 

Child Welfare Magazine, November, 1922. Recreation 
as a Personal Problem. By Mary L. Langworthy. 

Mind and Body, November, 1922. Playgrounds and 
Character Building of Our Young People. By T. J. 
Smergalski. Swimming Pools in Public Schools. 














The Question Box 


(uestion: 


We have heard that craftsmanship 
and constructive play are fast becoming a very 
important playground activity. We shall greatly 
appreciate receiving some information about 
what is being done. 

Answer: * ‘The past year or two have seen a 
remarkable growth in play activities which have 
meant a development of the child’s ingenuity and 
originality, of his knowledge of handicraft, and 
of his appreciation of beauty. 

Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis have all made 
important contributions through experimentation 
to the organization of plans and the preparation 
of practical material. Other cities realizing the 
importance of what is being done, are seeking 
through creative endeavor to enlarge and vital- 
ize their programs. 

In Chicago lantern parades and a flower exhibit 
have been important features of the program 
during the past year. Many beautiful lanterns 
were designed, some of the lanterns illustrating 
such stories as The Little Red Hen. The Chin- 
ese section of the city has taken a great interest 
in the parade—now made an annual affair—and 
its members have made some particularly beauti- 
ful lanterns. 

Similarly the flower shop has brought out a 
great deal of latent talent, many of the patterns 
having been worked out by the children them- 
selves with the help of the draftsman. The vari- 
ous parks in their exhibits produced some rarely 
beautiful landscape gardening effects, arched 
gateways and parks. 

St. Louis has made a specialty of tin can work, 
the boys making doll houses with tin can furn- 
iture and many other articles. The only equip- 
ment necessary for this is a pair of shears. The 
tin cans are first dipped in hyper chloride of lime 
and the edge of the tin is turned over one-six- 
teenth of an inch to avoid rough edges. 

Many other forms of industrial work are car- 
ried on in St. Louis, and this year in the big play- 
ground festival in which all the children came 
together, each playground had an allotted head- 
quarters with tents showing the result of their 
handicraft work. At the same time a pageant 
was given in the amphitheater, some of the scenes 
of which were worked out by the children in 
their playground handicraft. 


Belleville, New Jersey, has made a splendid 
contribution to the practical phase of the crafts- 
manship field. Last summer the boys made the 
baseball bases and helped to put up the appar- 
atus ; the girls made bean bags and similar equip- 
ment. They also made sweaters of toweling 
which they wore with bloomers as their base- 
ball team uniform. The dyeing of the sweaters in 
black and yellow was done on the playground. 

Through the handicraft work three things 
were accomplished. Recreation was provided, an 
outlet was afforded for creative instinct and the 
suggestion was brought home to the children that 
they need not go without some things because the 
money was lacking to buy them. 

Community Service of Wilkes Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, has secured some interesting publicity 
through the vegetable dolls made on the play- 
ground which were displayed in show windows. 
One which aroused a great deal of interest was 
a Japanese doll which a little girl had made with 
a lemon for a head, a dressed milk bottle for a 
body, and shoe polish for hair. With rouge and 
paint a face with Japanese features was painted 
on the lemon. 

The value of craftsmanship on the playground 
is unquestioned and undoubtedly as time goes on 
there will be much more of this form of activity 
which will, as one superintendent of recreation 
has suggested, develop people who can handle 
emergencies and solve problems in an original 

ray. 

*Report of meeting on Craftsmanship and Con- 
structive play at Recreation Congress, October 
9-12, 1922. 

(Reports of the meeting on Winter Sports will 
later be published in The Playground. ) 


Question: Enclosed find 60c. for which please 
send book entitled “Community Drama’. Could 
you suggest a good play to give in a rural com- 
munity? 

Answer: In answer to your letter of recent 
date we are very glad to send our Community 
Drama Handbook, which we hope may prove of 
assistance to you. 

An excellent little play which might easily be 
adapted to meet the need of a rural group is, The 
(Continued from page 435) 
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BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on the 
best methods of physical education. 


Other distinctive features: — The great 
medical department of the Sanitarium— 
hydrotherapy—massage—medical gymnastics 
—indoor and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room — business training 
and courses in National and Local Social 
Forces included. 


The third year specializes in School, Medical 
or Industrial Fields. Partial self-support 
opportunities. Fall term begins September. 


STANDARD COURSE—Three years and six 
weeks Camp Life—for high school graduates. 
Graduates given Life Teaching Certificate by 
the State of Michigan. 

SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL — Six weeks. 


Official Girl Scouts Camp. Playground and 
dancing courses and aquatic sports. 


Address, for catalog and other information 


DR.LINDA M. ROTH 


DEAN 


Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 











Book Reviews 


We AnD Our GOVERNMENT, By Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith. Published by The 
American Viewpoint Society, a department of Boni 
and Liveright, Inc. Price, $2.00 

There has been very great need for a book like We 
and Our Government. Its simplicity, directness, com- 
mon sense and power will make it an exceedingly 
valuable aid in the present citizenship movement. It 
illustrates clearly and simply how our Government 
works and the principles on which it is built. The 
illustrations help materially in carrying home the mes- 
sage of the book. 


THE PLiay MovEMENT IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By 
Clarence E. Rainwater, A.M. P.H.D., Published by 
The University of Chicago Press. Price, $2.75 

In his study of the play movement in the United 
States, Dr. Rainwater has attempted the difficult task 
of tracing the development of the movement from its 
origin through its various stages and transitions and of 
interpreting the significance of the changes which have 
taken place. During the past three years, Dr. Rain- 
water points out, more than ever before the play move- 
ment has been endeavoring to define standards rather 
than simply provide facilities for play. The later history 
of the movement has also been marked by transition 
from individual interests and desires to that of the devel- 
opment first of group and later of community activities. 
“Play cannot be purchased neither can it be given away. 
It can only be created and it attains its most intense and 
highly developed form in cooperative collective life of 
the group. A group, a neighborhood, therefore can do 
for itself with respect to play as in certain other activi- 
ties, what other forces can not do for it. It must create 
its own play if its leisure is to yield all it may. Com- 
munity organization was conceived as a device for 
mobilizing the resources of neighbors in adjustment 
to the changed social situation in which face to face 
meetings had largely disintegrated so as to make pos- 
sible self-selection, support and governing of leisure 
persuits in harmony with public welfare. . . . Thus 
in the sequence of stages and transitions in the play 
movement ‘community organization’ as a form of com- 
munity service was conceived as a process for the ser- 
vice of leisure and the developmnt of play as a mode of 
collective behavior.” 

The final chapter on the trend of the play movement 
as deduced from the analysis of its stages and transi- 
tions ends with the statement “the probable summit of 
achievement in the development of a technique for the 
control of leisure has not been attained by the move- 
ment; it will most likely continue to develop for many 
years to come; but this fact does not dim the truth of 
the statement that there has already been an evolution 
in that direction.” 


THE Iron Man, By Arthur Pound. Published by The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

One more indication that the fullness of time has 
come for Community Service in its frontal attack on 
citizenship through leisure time activities is presented 
in The Iron Man. Thinking independently and doubt- 
less at the time unaware of the existence of Community 
Service Mr. Pound has justified scientifically from his 
own observation as a newspaper man in industrial com- 
munities, especially Flint, Michigan, the very founda- 
tion stones of Community Service. 

In commenting upon this article in an editorial en- 
titled “Training for Leisure” the New York Times 
Says: 

“This time of abnormal unemployment and enforced 
leisure is a good time to call renewed attention to the 
use of leisure. The importance of preparation for its 
profitable use was emphasized over two thousand years 
ago by Aristotle, who insisted that the right use of 
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“The Natural Dust Layer” 


Solvay is a clean, white, odorless, chem- 
ical salt with the peculiar property of ab- 
It there- 
1] fore lays the dust and makes a _ perfect 
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Lay the 
Dust 


and make your playgrounds 
comfortable, safe and sanitary 
for the children’s play. You 
can easily, and at slight ex- 
pense, accomplish this by us- 
ing 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


It will not track or stain the children’s 
clothes or playthings. Solvay kills weeds. 
Learn more ‘abcut it. Write for the il- 
lustrated booklet. Sent free. 


SYRACUSE;,'N. Y. 








leisure was the chief end of education. But in the 
Greece of his time this meant the education of only 
one-fourth of the population, who had all the leisure. 
[hey were the leisure class. Naturally, their education 
was all or chiefly for leisured use. The other three- 
fourths, the working class, had no leisure at all, and no 
education. But a practical business man in Michigan 
has reached this same Aristotelian conclusion, out of 
his experience and observation in an automobile town, 
where everybody works when there is work, and where 
everybody has leisure—most of the population of late 
producing on a five-hour schedule. 

“In the current number of The Atlantic Monthly this 
pragmatic gentleman traces the conditions attending 
the increasing use of the automatic and semi-automatic 
machine, and notes the collateral effects. One of 
these is that ‘70 per cent of the workers in an auto- 
matized plant can be brought to efficient production in 
three days or less.’ The need of vocational training 
for these is slight. Knowledge may release some from 
the machine, but as automatization proceeds to its log- 
ical conclusion this escape will be more difficult. Educa- 
tion therefore becomes profitable chiefly to the extent 
that it helps them to the right use of leisure. Another 
effect, in considerable measure realized, is the likelihood 
that, viewing the country as a whole, industry will have 
to adjust itself to eight hours or fewer, probably few- 

’ The conclusion reached is identical with that of 
\ristotle, except that it is based on conditions in Flint, 
Michigan, A. D. 1921, instead of in Athens, Greece in 
the fourth century B. C. It is that ‘in a town domina- 
ed by automatized machinery the educational problem 

to train youth for the right use of leisure.’ 

‘There are two corollaries by The Atlantic contribu- 

and supported by general experience, which .at- 

id this conclusion: One is that it is immensely more 

ficult to train human beings for life and leisure than 

s for toil; and the other is that ‘only odd and un- 

ial persons get very much out of leisure.’ 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said that the reason why 


sO many men took to drink was that they were not 
interesting enough to themselves in their hours of leis- 
ure to get on without it. The mass of men with greater 
leisure at their command have now new reason, in this 
country at least, to make themselves more interesting 
to themselves. What they need, says this practical 
man from Michigan, beyond the negative virtues of 
self-restraint and thrift, is something to give life 
meaning and leisure inspiration—‘a reasonable concern 
in all that man has done, is doing or is about to do 
upon the planet’. A few mornings ago, as late as 
10 o'clock, several score of able-bodied men were lying 
in Bryant Park unoccupied, dissatisfied, incapable of 
entertaining themselves. A few steps away was a 
library, which thousands are eager to find enough 
leisure to frequent, but which none of these had an 
interest to enter. They had not been educated to use 
‘reasonably and gloriously the growing leisure which 
the common use of automatic machinery has in store 
for humanity’.” 


WIsconsIn READING CircLE ANNUAL. Issued by the 
State Reading Circle Board 


Very complete and helpful indeed is this annual 
giving full information regarding the requirements of 
the reading circles and lists of books for teachers, for 
advanced reading, for rural schools, for grades and 
for junior and senior high schools. The books listed 
are carefully classified according to subjects such as 
literature, folk lore, natural science, animal stories, 
travel and adventure, bibliography and history, useful 
arts and similar topics. 

Mr. M. H. Jackson, principal of the Wood County 
Training School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, is 
chairman of the State Reading Circle Board responsible 
for the publication of this splendid report. 


Tue Catz oF THE Mountains. Le Roy Jeffers, A.C., 
F.R.G.S., English, French, and Canadian Alpine 
Clubs. Published by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
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Inc Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York 
Price $5.00 
To all who love out door life and who have some- 
thing of the pioneer spirit which thrills to the call of 
adventure, this book, with its delightful illustrations 
will make a strong appeal. Reading it, one can not 
fail to have a new appreciation of the marvelous beauty 
of the mountains and great national parks of America, 
of the deserts of California, of the canyons of Arizona, 
the caves of Kentucky and the sand dunes of Massachu 
setts. A real contribution to the literature on hiking 
and trail making, the book is also a remarkable appre 
ciation of the recreational and spiritual values of the 
places in America where such rare beauty abides 








THROUGH THE Heart or THe Rockiks AND SELKIRKS 
M. B. Williams. Published under the direction ot 

Sir James Lougheed, Minister of the Interior 
“There is a legend among the western Indians which 
relates the story of! Ah-ka-noosta, mightiest of hunters, 
who, in spite of the passing of many winters, grew 
not old. His brothers, wondering, noticed that each 
year he disappeared from the tribe and came back al- 
ways with the vigour and spirit of youth. At last they 
begged him to tell what secret magic he had discovered. 
But Ah-ka-noosta declared he had no magic; he had 
only been away in the mountains, living like the wild 
goat and the eagle among the high peaks, sleeping in 
the teepee of the pine forest and drinking the clear 








waters of the mountain springs. Although Ah-ka-noos 
P ta had told them all his secret the others did not be 
urveyors to lieve him and the legend grew up that he had discov 


ered in the mountains a magic lake whose waters were 
. * the Elixir of life.” 
His Majesty This charming legend prefaces the report Through 
, the Heart of the Rockies and Selkirks issued by the 
Canadian National Parks branch of the Department ot 
e the Interior at Ottawa, Canada, where are described 
Y A and beautiful pictures make the report still more 
oung merica graphic—the opportunities for recreation offered in the 
ten thousand square miles of Canadian mountain wild 
erness which “have been set aside in the name of the 
people for the benefit, use and enjoyment of all the 
sons and daughters of Canada and their friends from 
afar.” 
Any readers of The Playground who may be plan- 
ning a trip through the Canadian Rockies will find in 
this report the information needed both in preparation 


or thirty years outfitters of for the trip and throughout its duration. 
A —" b ft i d LEAGUES, THEIR ORGANIZATION AND Controu. E. L. n 
merica s Oest playgrounds Manning, Community Service, Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut. Published by the Sales Promotion p 
Department, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
ae Haven, Connecticut. Price 50 cents 
Leagues for baseball, basket ball, foot ball and sox 
cer are described in detail in this practice pamphlet 
WRITE FOR CATALOG | and suggestions are offered on how to go about orga 
| nizing such leagues, the committees necessary and their 


AND ANY SPECIAL | duties, and the publicity methods which will add in th 


promotion work. It gives, too, copies of constitutions 
and entry blanks, and the information necessary for 


COUNSEL conducting the league. 


Fo.K Dances FROM OLp HoMELANDs. By Elizabet! 
Burchenal, G. Schirmer, Inc., New York Cit) 
Price, $1.50 paper. $2.50 cloth 

Miss Burchenal says in her preface, “Had it not bee! 


e misleading to many people I should have preferred to 
yrlrr name this collection Folk Dances of Americans for it 
fe contains dances of many of the people who constitut 


the ‘American’ people.” Miss Burchenal speaks of thi 


Recreation Engineers increasing appreciation of the folk-arts shown throug! 
Chi M our opera, on the concert stage, in our dress design 
icopee, ass. and in the ballet, but she feels that the general appré 


ciation of folk-dancing as it may apply to the every-da 
life of American people is yet to come.—a Kingdon 
re aes e ) 9 * J. . ° > 
First it was the Base Ball only; around the Corner With its 33 folk-dances fror 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, England, Finland 
France, Germany, Ireland, Lithuania, Poland, Portuga 
Russia, Spain, Sweden and the United States, this ne 
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GIFTS! 


Ice Breakers and the Ice Breaker Herself 
By EDNA GEISTER 


The two books, ‘‘Ice Breakers,’’ the helpful little book 
of games, stunts and party ideas, and ‘‘The Ice Breaker 
Herself,’’ in which Miss Geister outlines her successful 
recreation methods, have been combined for the conven- 
ience of recreation leaders into one volume under the 
above title. Price $1.35 


It is to Laugh 
By EDNA GEISTER 

4 new book of new games and new stunts In it 
there are games for large and small groups, games for 
the family; for dinner parties; for church social events; 
for community affairs; games and stunts for almost any 
kind of social gathering, with one whole chapter devoted 
to out-of-doors and picnic programs. Enough of the 
principles of leadership are given in each description to 
make every event accomplish its purpose, to make recre- 
ation, re-creation. Price $1.25 


*Ten Talks to Girls on Health 
By AUGUSTA RUCKER, M. D. 


\ number of sensible talks to girls on such subjects 
as: A Good Food Tube, Teeth, Foods, Exercise, Drugs, 
Feet, Love and Health, and World Health. Price $1.00 


*Red Letter Day Plays 
By MARGARET GETCHELL PARSONS 


\ collection of short impromptu plays to be given by 
teen age boys and girls on rainy days and holidays 
Price $1.35 
Listed in A. L. A. Book List for November. 
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Specialized Printing 
for Church and Social 
Service Organizations 


OR many years we have pro- 
duced the folders, booklets and 
annual reports for some of the 
largest Social Welfare Societies 
in the city. 
We feel confident that this expe- 
rience will be valuable to you 
when you plan your next piece 
of printing. 
The number of organizations we 
do work for is convincing proof 
of our ability to serve you. 


SYSTEM PRINTING COMPANY 


15 East 16th Street New York 
STUYVESANT 9930-1-2 
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This catalog will show 

you how to secure the 

names of your best prospective 

customers, those you want to 

reach most. nts and prices are given on thou- 
sands of differe sts, covering business con- 
cerns, professions d indivi luals, ” such as Noodle 
Manufacturers, Druggists, Coal Mines, Farmers, 
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99% Guaranteed Mail ing Lists b ched by our 5¢ refund 


insure your ge ng ul ation, for our Lists 
must be compile i f late -+ sources to avoid heavy 
losses through the ¢ 
Send for FREE Reference Book today 
A postcard will bring th yaluable sales help 
ROSS-GOULD CO., “499N. 10th, St. Louis. 
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Saraent’s Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round 
corners, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $4.00 
A Guide Book fer Parents 
A Compendium for Educators 


Annual Review of Educational Literature and 
Events 


NEW ENGLAND 


3rd Edition, carefully revised throughout, 8 vo., 
928 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 
maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 


leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00 


All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly shown. 

Every town and city in New England of importance 

is described. The past history and present-day 

activities—are given in detail 

It is the Only Book That Treats New England 
as a Whole 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon Street Boston 
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Our Flag—What Does It 
Mean to YouP 


What the American flag really means is prob- 
ably recognized to its fullest extent only by those 
who have gone through fire and sword to save it, 
or by those who have seen it flying in all its glory 
when they were strangers in some foreign land. 
()ften the respect which the flag deserves is not 
accorded it and especially is this true of a flag 
which has become old and worn and of no 
more use. Such a flag has nobly served its pur- 
pose and must not, any more than any other, 
be trampled in the dust. 

Mr. Francis Wheeler, a community music 
organizer with Community Service, describes 
ceremonial which recently took place in connec- 
tion with the taking down of the old flag and the 
hoisting of the new at one of the schools in San- 
ford, Maine. This ceremonial took place at 3:30 
p. m., and the following program was carried 
out: 

America was sung. 

A speech was given on the respect which is due 
the flag, telling the rules which should be remem- 
bered concerning it (A Flag Circular obtainable 
from the Adjutant-General’s office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, gives the government regula- 
tions concerning the flag). 

The flag was slowly taken down amid perfect 
silence. 

The new flag was presented by the Superin 
tendent of Schools to the Principal of the School. 

The new flag was rapidly raised by a trained 
group of boys, during which the Star Spangled 
Banner was sung. 

The old flag was folded, laid on an improvised 
altar, covered with alcohol and burned amid 
silence. 

The State Commander of the American Legion 
gave an address on the flag. 

All recited the pledge of allegiance to the flag 

Although the ceremony was very simple, it 
made a great impression on the school children, 
as well as upon the spectators, and a new realiza 
tion of the respect which the flag of our country 
deserves was stamped upon the minds of each 
and every one. 
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A position is open at the University of I]linois for a man to teach courses in physical diagnosis and 
orthopedics and to have charge and develop work in corrective exercises and medical gymnastics. Every 
encouragement will be given one who has the energy, and ambition, to build up a strong department for 
work with the physically sub-normal. It is desirable that candidates should have a medical degree as well 
as a considerable gymnastic or athletic experience. The salary will depend upon experience and ability. 

Address GEORGE HUFF, Director 
School for Athletic Coaches, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 











EST. 1870 
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For all Clubs, Societies, Schools, etc. 
anufacturers for over half century 
67 - 7th AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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The Question Box 
(Continued from page 429) 


Teeth of the Gift Horse, by Margaret Cameron, 
2 males and A pair of hideous vases 
has been received as a wedding gift to a young 
couple from a well-beloved aunt. The wife in 
sends them to a rummage sale. 
Great excitement is caused by an unlooked for 
visit from the aunt, and the endeavors to recover 
the articles without hurting her feelings lead to 
many laughable situations. This may be obtained 
from Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., City, 


price 30c. 


+ females. 


desperation 


The Piper’s Pay, a comedy in one act, for 7 
A young lady with a 
craze for collecting souvenir spoons is cured of 
\ publication of Samuel French, price 


girls, is quite popular. 


her folly. 
30c. 
\n excellent play which takes in four girls is 
[rs. Oakley's Telephone, in one act. There are 
lany complications over the telephone and a 
limax of surprise. Obtained from Samuel 
rench, price 30c. 
The above mentioned plays may all be given 
ee of royalty. 


A Letter from George Eastman 
(Continued from: page 409) 


much as a body of trained performers. It is 
fairly easy to employ skilful musicians. It is im- 
possible to buy an appreciation of music. Yet 
without appreciation, without the presence of a 
large body of people who understand music and 
who get joy out of it, any attempt to develop 
musical resources of any city is doomed to 
failure. Because in Rochester we realize this, we 
have undertaken a plan for building 
capacity on a large scale from childhood. 


musical 


I do not imagine that music is going to occupy 
all of the leisure interests of people. I know 
that my own interests are varied. I am fond of 
athletics; I do not know of anything that I en- 
joy more than a good boxing match. All sorts of 
sports, recreations and diversions must be devel- 
oped if we are to make full use of our leisure. 

To those of you who through the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America and Com- 
munity Service (Incorporated), or other agen- 
cies, are devoting your thought and time to the 
vital and constructive task of enriching our lives 
through provision for. the right use of leisure. 
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Swimming Instructors. 
examination. Fine dormito 
—-for girls, ages 9 to 22 


of the Chicago University 
equipment 


TWO-YEAR Normal! Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 


Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from accredited schools admitted without 
ies for non-resident students. Summer Term June 26-August 5. Wetomachek Camps—Power Lake, Wis. 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and 
New gymnasiums——new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 








ments, 8 copies. Time of Performance, 25 minutes. 


within the possibilities of young children. 





JUST FROM PRESS! The Baby’s First Christmas Tree—A musical play for children in one act, un- 


changed voices. Text by Gertrude Farwell; Music by Arthur Farwell. 
50 cents list. 
Eight principals and chorus of Fairies, Brownies, Salamanders, etc. 
presentation of the Christmas Legend original in thought and treatment, with simple, characteristic music, all quite 
Send for copy on approval. 


. €. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston, 17 Mass. 


Publishers of Standard Songs No. 4 (26 Christmas Carols), 5 Christmas Songs, Twice 55 Community Songs, Boy Scout Song Book, etc. 


Require- 
Full directions for staging, costumes, etc. 
Easy and effective. A beautiful, symbolic 








[ send congratulations upon what has been thus 
far accomplished and express the earnest and con- 
fident hope for an ever-increasing measure of 
usefulness in your important field service. 
Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE EASTMAN 


International Conference of 
Settlements 


(Continued from page 423) 


The work carrying on research regarding 
the effects of industrialism on the lives of the 
people was often suggested as a task of the 
settlement. The settlement should help working 
people to become articulate 

Another task was the discovery and education 
people a, iF Malloy, 

suggested that em- 


of leaders among working 
warden of Toynbee Hall, 
ployed men and women should be informed, 
through the settlement, of the body of the indus- 
trial law, with which they were rarely familiar. 

Acquaintance between employers and man- 
agers of industry should be encouraged. 


The discussion ( 


ation was bound up 


with the industrial discussion. According to the 


radical German-English group, workmen must 
organize and control their own education. 

The heart of this discussion centered around 
the necessity for educating the entire community 
in the art of wot together. Education, 
according to some of the English delegates, was 
a cure-all. R. H. Tawney, suggested that it 


would be well for settlements to set about edu- 
cating people about education. Teachers should 
know more about the lives of the children they 
were teaching and parents should be better ac- 
quainted with the teaching staff. 
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The settlement 


should be an educational conscience for its local- 
ity. 

The inculcating of high moral standards of 
association in the individual was urged by the 
Abbe Violet. 
duties of citizenship, in the obligations of pro- 
fessional life, in the public responsibilities of 
employers, trade unionists and consumers was 
needed. Settlements must encourage the altru- 
istic association of men and women. 


Education in family ideals, in the 


That localities which showed social maladjust- 
ment benefited by the presence of sympathetic 
clear minded members of the professional group 
was reaffirmed and brought out in connection with 
labor disputes, education, housing and health. It 
was interesting to note that City Federations of 
Settlements so successful in the United States 
had become necessary next steps in cities in Eng- 
land and on the continent. 

A coalition was suggested to study the region 
where education, health, work and unemployment 
met. It was also requested that settlements make 
available the results of educational research and 
The unit- 
ing of houses to create international festivals was 


experiment in their several countries. 


proposed as well. 

At the final meeting of the Conference a Con- 
tinuation Committee composed of four persons 
from each country was appointed to prepare a 
report. Mrs. S. A. Barnett, was chosen honor- 
ary chairman, Miss Jane Addams, chairman and 
Capt. L. F. Ellis, Secretary. 

The spirit of Canon Barnett, the founder of 
Toynbee Hall, overshadowed the entire confer- 
ence. In Mr. Kennedy’s words, “The present 
evolution of settlement work is contained in his 
thought and spirit, and there was no single devel- 
opment of initiative brought to light in the con- 
ference which was not contained or implied in his 
thought and work.” 
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